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Severe stroke survivor makes model recovery 


When stroke attacked Arthur 
Pickering, aged just 58, he 
thought he would spend the 
rest of his life in a care home. 


And no wonder. 


Stroke is the UK's leading cause 
of severe adult disability, as well 
as our third biggest killer. 


But then, Arthur struck back. 


With the help and care of the 
Stroke Association, he went 
from being semi-paralysed, 


speechless, and unable to gripa 
tennis ball, to building a devilishly 
detailed 4’ 6" monster model of 
the world's biggest ferry. 


Then he sailed away with first 
prize at the Blackpool Model 
Boat Show. 


Helping people like Arthur is the 
work of the Stroke Association - 
and the very best way you 

can help us strike back against 

stroke is to leave us a gift 

in your Will. 
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To find out how you can help us strike back against stroke by leaving us a gift in your Will, please 


Call 


email 


or visit 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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From the #MeToo and Time's Up movements to ongoing 

debates surrounding equal pay, we are living ina time 

when discussions about women’s place in society have 
come to the fore as perhaps never before. And this has all coincided 
with the centenary of some women in Britain gaining the vote for the 
first time. We therefore decided that our annual reader poll would this 
year offer you the chance to vote for the women who you felt had 
made the greatest impact on history, in fields ranging from politics to 
literature, economics to sport. The votes have now been counted and, 
from page 59, we reveal who you have chosen and dissect the results 
with a panel of historians. lam sure youll have plenty of thoughts 
about the final list so please do writein with your comments. 

Also very much of the moment is this month's piece on Victorian 
vegetarians. As ever more people in the 21st century are embracing 
veganism, we take alook at why some of our 19th-century forebears 
decided to remove meat from their diet and how Victorian society 
viewed these dietary pioneers. James Gregory takes up the story 
on page 42. 

Food is of course inextricably linked with health, andin 
our cover feature this month we offer afresh perspective 
on medicine in the Middle Ages. You might believe that 
medieval physicians offered little more than leeches 
and superstition, but, as Elma Brenner reveals on 
page 22, the reality was very different. 

I hope you enjoy the issue. 


History Extra podcast 
Download episodes for free from 
iTunes and other providers, or via 
our website: historyextra.com/ 
podcasts 


Our digital editions 

BBC History Magazine is available for 
the Kindle, Kindle Fire, iPad/iPhone, 
Google Play and Zinio. Find us in your 
app store or visit the website: 
historyextra.com/subscribe 


Facebook and Twitter 
VW twitter.com/historyextra 
Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


World Histories 

You can now subscribe to 
the bimonthly global history 
magazine, produced by the 
BBC History Magazine team. 
Order at buysubscrip- 
tions.com/WHI17PA or 
call us on 03330 
160708* 
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Falter The Library 


BBC History Magazine subscrip- 
tions** now include free access to 
The Library, a new and exclusive 
online area featuring a 10-year 
archive of the magazine’s content. 
For more details, head to 
historyextra.com/the-library 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in September in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


17 September 1349 


Harriet Tubman makes 
a bid for freedom 


After a successful escape (at the second attempt) 
she returns to rescue more slaves 


éé T hree Hundred Dollars Reward,” 

began the advertisement in the 
Cambridge Democrat, published in a 
small town in rural Maryland. “Ran 
away from the subscriber on Monday 
the 17th, three negroes, named as 
follows: Harry, aged about 19 years ...; 
Ben, aged about 25 years ...; Minty, aged 
about 27 years, is of a chestnut color, fine 
looking and about 5 feet high.” 

The woman who placed that advert 
was Eliza Ann Brodess, and today she is 
completely forgotten. But almost every 
American schoolchild has heard of her 
former slave Minty, better known as 
Harriet Tubman, who escaped from 
slavery, made more than a dozen 
missions to rescue other slaves, worked 
with the radical abolitionist John Brown 
and even spied for the North during the 
American Civil War. 

Born into slavery in about 1822, 
Tubman had grown up ona Maryland 


Born into slavery, Minty - 
later known as Harriet 
Tubman - eventually 
escaped. She went on to 
rescue many other slaves, 
and became a renowned 
abolitionist and activist 


plantation where as a child she was badly 

beaten. After suffering a serious head 

injury, she was plagued with seizures. 
When her master Edward Brodess 

died in 1849, his widow began to sell 

his slaves, breaking up their families. 

So on Monday 17 September, Harriet 

and her brothers decided to take their 

futures into their own hands. They were 

supposed to be working at a neighbour- 

ing plantation, so as a result, Mrs Brodess 

did not initially realise that they had run 

away. Harriet’s brothers soon became 

frightened and turned back, and at first 

she chose — or was forced — to go back 

with them. But having tasted freedom 

once already, Harriet had had 

enough of life as a 

slave. And by the 

end of October 

she had escaped 

again, this time 

for good. 


7 September 1860 


Garibaldi 
enters Naples 
in triumph 


The general becomes master 
of southern Italy — an impor- 
tant step towards unification 


ummer 1860 found radical lawyer 

Edwin James in Italy, awaiting one 
of the greatest spectacles of the age. After 
conquering Sicily, Italian nationalist 
leader Giuseppe Garibaldi had landed 
on the mainland on 19 August and was 
marching his troops north towards 
Naples. As the redshirts came closer, the 
city’s Bourbon ruler, Francis H, began to 
panic and on the night of 6 September he 
fled. Garibaldi’s entry into the city was a 
triumph of public relations. The 
self-styled liberator arrived by train from 
Salerno, a sign of his modernity. “The joy 
and enthusiasm of the people,” wrote 
James, who had a seat on board, “exceed 
the powers of description.” And as 
Garibaldi made his way through the city 
by carriage, the crowds became ever 
more enthusiastic. 

James wrote the next day: “No pen can 
describe the scene — the whole popula- 
tion thronged the station — bands, 
banners, bandieri, National Guards, 
carriages, ladies of rank and station 
attired in their white dresses trimmed 
with Garibaldian colours... every 
human being in the city almost, formed 
the procession to the Palazzo d’Angri, 
and there he is installed, and shows 
himself at the windows. The shouts of 
‘Viva Garibaldi! and ‘Viva Italia una!’ 
are deafening, and thousands crowd the 
staircases and saloons of this palace.” 

Now, wrote another observer, “by the 
will of the Almighty and of a people now 
stammering the first accents of free- 
dom”, Giuseppe Garibaldi was the 
master of southern Italy. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian and 
presenter.HisRadio4show pope 

on The Real Summer of Love wr 

is available at Archive on 4 


Cheering crowds greet Garibaldi and his triumphant volunteer army after its capture of Naples from its Bourbon ruler, Francis Il, in 1860 
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27 September 1529 

In an expansion bid, the 
Ottoman army of Suleiman 
the Magnificent (right) 
begins to lay siege 

to Vienna, Austria. 


4 September 1386 
After decades of fighting 
against the US military, the 
native American Apache 
leader Geronimo 
surrenders in Arizona. 


26 September 1969 
The Beatles’ last recorded 
album, Abbey Road, is 
released on both sides of the 
Atlantic, going straight to 
number one in the charts. 


In order to escape religious persecution in England, separatists (later dubbed the Pilgrim Fathers) 
prepare to leave from Plymouth aboard the Mayflower 


16 September 1620 


Pilgrim Fathers set 
sail for America 


Pioneers make a daring voyage in 
search of a new life in Massachusetts 


A’ the beginning of September 1620, 
the Puritan community later 
known as the Pilgrim Fathers were 
becoming increasingly impatient. 

More than a dozen years earlier, their 
separatist congregation had moved from 
eastern England to the Dutch city of 
Leiden. But partly because they struggled 
with the language, and also because they 
were worried that their children were 


becoming Dutch, they had decided on a 
radical new venture: to build a new world 
on the shores of North America. 

By August 1620 the Pilgrims were 
ready to leave, and they had leased two 
ships, the Speedwell and the Mayflower. 
But then — disaster struck. When they set 
sail on the fifth of the month, the 
Speedwell began to leak, forcing them to 
turn back to Plymouth. Here some of the 


passengers lost enthusiasm, but eventu- 
ally the organisers managed to cram 
more than 100 settlers onto the May- 
flower. Now they waited for the wind. 

On 16 September the Pilgrims “put to 
sea again with a prosperous wind, which 
continued diverse days together”, as 
recalled the future governor of the new 
colony, William Bradford. Alas, many of 
them were afflicted by sea-sickness, and 
they also had to put up with abuse from 
one of the sailors, clearly not a fan, who 
told them that “he hoped to help to cast 
half of them over board before they came 
to their journey’s end”. Fortunately, added 
Bradford, “it pleased God... to smite this 
young man with a grievous disease, of 
which he died in a desperate manner”. 

And at last on 9 November the 
Pilgrims sighted land: the New World 
of their dreams. 
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11 September 1297 
William 
Wallace routs 
the English 

invaders 


The Scottish leader secures 
a famous victory at Stirling 
Bridge — and enters 
into legend 


n the morning of 11 September 

1297, the Earl of Surrey ordered his 
English army to cross the Forth river at 
Stirling Bridge. The war for Scotland was 
raging, and although the north bank was 
guarded by Scots under Andrew Moray 
and William Wallace, Surrey was 
determined to force the issue. It was the 
worst mistake of his life — and a titanic 
moment in Scottish history. 

Only when most of Surrey’s forces had 
crossed did the Scots make their move, 
bombarding the English with spears 
before charging down to cut their army 
in two. Outnumbered, their backs to the 
river, some of the English swam for 
safety, while others, led by Sir Hugh de 
Cressingham, tried to fight their way out. 
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A 19th-century dramatisation of the battle of Stirling Bridge, a symbolic victory for William 
Wallace and the Scots against the army of the king of England, Edward | 


For the minstrel Blind Harry, writing 
two centuries later, Wallace was the hero 
of the hour. “On foot, and bearing a great 
sharp spear,” he wrote, “Wallace went 
amongst the thickest of the press. He 
aimed a stroke at Cressingham in his 
corslet, which was brightly polished. 

The sharp head of the spear pierced right 
through the plates and through his body, 
stabbing him beyond rescue; thus was 
that chieftain struck down to death. 
With the stroke Wallace bore down both 


man and horse.” According to Blind 
Harry, “the English army although ready 
for battle, lost heart when their chieftain 
was slain, and many openly began to 
flee... Seven thousand full at once 
floated in the Forth, plunged into the 
deep and drowned without mercy; none 
were left alive of all that fell army.” 

Much of this was probably fictional. 
But it cemented William Wallace’s 
growing legend — and paved the way for 
Mel Gibson’s Hollywood epic. 


COMMENT / Andrew M Spencer 


“At Stirling, Wallace and Murray rescued Scotland from a situation of despair” 


In many ways, victory at Stirling 

Bridge was more important in the 
battle for Scottish independence than 
Bannockburn. Though the latter is more 
celebrated, Robert Bruce’s victory there 
in 1314 was attained from a position of 
Scottish strength. At Stirling, however, 
Wallace and Murray rescued Scotland 
from a situation of despair, and gave Scots 
the heart to carry on. 

A year earlier, on 27 April 1296, the forces 
of John Balliol, King of Scots, had been 
routed in short order at Dunbar and then 
melted away. What Scottish resistance 
remained in early 1297 was disparate and 


dispersed across the country. The English 
administration at Berwick was unsure of 
where the main threat was coming from 
and how serious it was. Instead they 
were more focused on extracting money 
and men for the main military priority 

of King Edward | — an expedition to the 
Low Countries designed to force Philip 
of France to relinquish the confiscated 
Duchy of Aquitaine. That left Scotland 
dangerously undefended. 

The Earl of Surrey’s army at Stirling was 
large but poorly trained and equipped, and 
much weaker than the one Edward had led 
into Scotland in 1296. After defeat at 


Stirling, Edward made enforcing his hold on 
Scotland a priority, but the chance of a 
smooth assimilation was gone. Seventeen 
years later, and a stone’s throw away, defeat 
at Bannockburn confirmed that the 

Scottish campaign was lost. b > 


Andrew M Spencer is a 
fellow of Murray Edwards 
College, Cambridge, and 
an affiliated lecturer in 
history at the University 
of Cambridge 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


THE WONDER WOMEN 


During the First World War, women volunteers joined the 
British Red Cross, keen to do their bit for the war effort. 
Although that was a century ago, their legacy lives on today 


or many women, the The Red Cross VADs provided The lifesaving work carried Only through the 
b First World War signalled _ vital aid to naval and military out by the volunteers today kindness and generosity of 

the end of compulsory forces, caring for sick and is as essential as it was in today’s supporters can the 
homemaking. Up and down wounded soldiers, sailors and 1918 - in fact last year, the organisation be ready to help 
the country, women became an airmen, driving ambulances and humanitarian support provided those in crisis, whether they're 
essential part of the workforce, carrying outimportant support by the British Red Cross was on the other side of the world 
filling the shoes of the men away duties. At one higher than or on your own street. 
fighting for king and country. time, there were “Believe in the at any other By leaving a gift in your will, 
Some became medics, farmers, a staggering power of kindness” time inthe you can leave your own legacy 
teachers and bus conductors 90,000 organisation's —_and ensure this vital charity 
- others joined the ranks of volunteers working at home history. If you'd like to find out can support vulnerable people 
the Red Cross as Voluntary Aid and abroad - and nearly three =more about volunteering, goto around the world for the next 
Detachments (VADs). quarters of them were women. __ redcross.org.uk/volunteer. hundred years and beyond. 


“as BritishRedCross 


To find out more about supporting the British Red Cross with a gift in your will or its Free Will scheme, 


call 0300 500 0401 or visit redcross.org.uk/freewill 


The latest news, plus Backgrounder ‘© Past notes 
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Have a story? Please email Charlotte Hodgman at charlotte hodgman@immediate.co.uk 
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Loaned loot 


Nigerian officials have indicated that they 
may be willing to accept the returnof the 
Benin Bronzes on long-term loan rather 
than on a permanent basis. The plaques, 
one of which is pictured here, were 
plundered from the ancient kingdom of 
Benin (in what is now southern Nigeria) 
during a punitive expedition in 1897 which 
saw the ancient city burned and looted. 
Two hundred of the objects are currently 
at the British Museum. 


SON OF GROUCHO 
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MEDIEVAL TRADE ROUTES 


“The images conjure 
up a world where 
indigenous south-east 
Asians plied the waters 
to Australias north’ 


14 


= sp Images of an Australasian 
f= © cockatoo, discovered ina 
p) (sth-century manuscript written =~ 
» by Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick Il, have sparked a 
dramatic reassessment of medieval trade 
routes. Dr Heather Dalton (left), co-author | 
of an article on the discovery, explains why ae: 


Why wouldacockatoo have been 
pictured in this document? 

As king of Sicily, Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick II was heavily influenced by the 


island’s Islamic heritage, especially falconry. 


During their 21-year diplomatic relation- 
ship, Frederick and Sultan al-Kamil of 
Egypt discussed falconry and exchanged 
exotic animals. In 1233, al-Kamil sent a rare 
gyrfalcon to Frederick, who reciprocated 
with a polar bear and a white peacock. In 
return, al-Kamil sent the cockatoo. 

Frederick not only hunted with birds, he 
wanted to know everything about them, 
recording his obsession in De Arte Venandi 
cum Avibus (On the Art of Hunting with 
Birds), a book written in Latin by, or for, 
Frederick between 1241 and 1244. 

The Yellow-crested or perhaps even 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo is pictured four 
times in the 900 marginal images that 
recorded the daily lives of Frederick’s 
falcons, their handlers, and 
all the species of birds he had —_ 
seen, collected and studied. 

Although we cannot make an 


Frederick Il’s Australasian * 
cockatoo may have travelled 
to Europe via the Silk Road 


exact identification of Frederick’s cockatoo, 
we think, from the flecks of red pigment in 


the irises of all four birds’ eyes, it was female. 


How significant are these drawings? 
In 2014, I published an article about an 
Australasian cockatoo painted on an 
altarpiece by Andrea Mantegna in Italy in 
1496 which, until recently, was assumed to 
be the earliest European image of this bird. 
The cockatoos in De Arte were either 
sketched in the early 1240s by Frederick 

or his scribe, or in the 1250s when the book 
was recreated from drafts stored in the 
emperor's Apulian castles after the original 
was lost in the Siege of Parma. Frederick’s 
cockatoo images pre-date Mantegna’s 
altarpiece by 250 years. 


Whatcan the images tell us about 
medieval trade routes? 

When al-Kamil gifted the cockatoo, 
the bird’s natural habitat was east 
of the Wallace Line — the imaginary 


the third century, these cockatoos had 
been imported into China, and 
Frederick’s cockatoo may have made 


faunal boundary dividing Borneo and 
Bali from Sulawesi and Lombok. From 


its way into Europe via the myriad of 
overland routes collectively labelled the Silk 
Road. Alternatively, after being collected by 
South-east Asian traders from around the 
Indonesian archipelago and Torres Strait, it 
may have been sold to merchants in Java. 
From there it would have joined the cottons 
and silks of the Indian subcontinent and 
been traded through the Indian Ocean to 
the Arabian peninsula. 

However it travelled, this cockatoo’s 
arrival in Europe throws light on the 
complex web of trade routes that connected 
areas previously dismissed as distant 
peripheries. While histories of maritime 
south-east Asia often emphasise the 
influential roles of outsiders from India, 
China and the Middle East, these sketches 
conjure up a world where indigenous traders 
plied the waters to Australia’s north, trading 
all matter of goods, including cockatoos. EE 
Dr Heather Dalton, from the University of 
Melbourne, is author (with J Salo, P Niemela 
and S Orma) of ‘Frederick II of Hohenstaufen’s 
Australasian Cockatoo: A Symbol of Detente 
Between East and West and Evidence of the 
Ayyubid Sultanate’s Global Reach’, which 
appeared in issue 1 of Parergon (2018) 
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The 1980s archive of the 
BBC’s Computer Literacy 
Project, which introduced 
viewers to the principles of 
computing, has been made 
public. Visit https://computer- 
literacy-project.pilots. 
bbcconnectedstudio.co.uk/ 


A DNA sample taken from 

a direct descendant of 
Jacquetta of Luxembourg, 
maternal grandmother to the 
princes in the Tower could, at 
some point in the future, prove 
once and for all if bones found 
in the Tower of London in the 
19th century are indeed those 
of the two princes. 


A church in Spain is being 
criticised for allowing an arts 
and crafts teacher to ‘freshen 
up’ a 16th-century wooden 
sculpture of St George. 

The transformed sculpture 
(pictured above left) shows a 
pink-cheeked St George with 
brightened armour. Experts 
are concerned that original lay- 
ers of paint may have been lost 
during the cleaning process. 
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The Roman baths in Bath, England. 


statues at mats 
Archaeologists believe they have 
discovered how hats weighing several 
tonnes (known as pukao) were 
transported and placed on the heads of 
huge statues (Moai) on Easter Island. 
The research, published in the Journal 
of Archaeological Science, suggests 
the pukao — the largest of which has a 
diameter of 2 metres and weighs nearly 
11 tonnes - were rolled up earthen 
ramps built in front of the forward-lean- 
ing Moai, which were then tilted upright. 


Three of the Moai statues on Easter 
Island, with their pukao in place 


centuries have been found by scientists 
to be covered in arsenic. The books, 
which are held by the University of 
Southern Denmark, were being studied 
for the medieval manuscript fragments 
that make up their covers. X-ray 
analysis of the rare tomes, however, 
revealed a heavy layer of green pigment 
which was later found to be arsenic. 
The poison was most likely applied to 


protect the books from insects. One of three books found to be covered 


with the deadly poison arsenic 


A study led by rese 

University of Wisconsin-Madison in 
the US has revealed that the rapid 
expansion of the Roman empire in the 
first century AD caused the spread of 
TB across the world. Dissemination of 
the disease, which was first seen in 
humans in Africa 5,000 years ago, 

is thought to have been aided 

by new transport links as well as 
increased movement and exploration 


Roman expansion may have spread TB around the Mediterranean. 


Temple of Zeus in the ancient city of 
Olympia, Greece could be the oldest 
written record of Homer’s The Odyssey, 
according to the Greek minister for 
culture. The tablet, which was uncov- 
ered by archaeologists and thought to 
date to the Roman era, is engraved with 
13 verses of the epic poem, which 
recounts the adventures of Odysseus 


after the fall of Troy. The clay tablet, which features 13 verses 


of Homer’s epic poem The Odyssey 
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The historians View... 


How meanare 
the streets of 


modern Britain? 


British cities are in the midst of a crime epidemic. 

Or are they? Two experts consider the precedents for 
the moral panics over knife-crime and moped robberies 
that have swept the nation over the past 12 months 


Compiled by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


The most 

Successful 
interventions in the 
Victorian era were from 
‘working lads clubs, 
which cut off the supply 
of recruits into gangs 
DR ANDREW DAVIES 


urrent concerns about gangs and 

knife-crime are not new — far from it. 
Similar anxieties were voiced across 
England’s major cities during the latter 
decades of the 19th century. Then, as now, 
most gang members were young men, and 
gangs were overwhelmingly concentrated in 
districts already blighted by poverty, 
ill-health and unemployment. 

Like their modern counterparts, the “Scut- 
tlers’ or gang fighters of Victorian Manches- 
ter and Salford fought with knives, although 
they also used the buckle ends of their heavy 
leather belts. Scuttlers, like Birmingham’s 
‘Sloggers’ and ‘Peaky Blinders’ (who 
emerged during the 1890s) were fiercely 
territorial. Encroachment into a district 
colonised by a rival gang was the surest way 


to spark a fight. In Birmingham, as in 
Manchester, members of rival gangs also 
sought each other in city-centre music halls 
and nearby beerhouses. Considerable kudos 
was at stake. 

Young men who courted women from 
rival districts also found themselves at risk. 
Male gang members regarded local women 
as their property — and viewed a youth from 
a rival district walking his ‘sweetheart’ home 
from a music hall as an affront. Retribution 
might be meted out on the spot, or a battle 
with the gang from the offending youth’s 
district might be arranged. 

Today, these confrontations arise out of 
infringements of ‘respect’. Victorians didn’t 
use that word as we use it, but the sparks that 
ignited fights, leading to countless stabbings, 
are startlingly similar. That said, the two 
eras diverge in one key respect: Manchester’s 
scuttlers and Birmingham’s Peaky Blinders 
seldom killed one another. They set out to 
scar and maim opponents. They fought for 
status, not profit, and most of them grew out 
of gang-fighting by their early twenties. 

Scuttlers and Peaky Blinders attracted 
extensive newspaper coverage, but only 
made headline news in the local press. 
London’s street gangs of the time, by contrast, 
attracted national — even international — 
notoriety following disturbances over the 
bank holiday weekend in August 1898. The 
‘Hooligans’, originally a south London gang, 
became infamous overnight. It’s no accident 


A scooter gang armed 

with hammers, pictured 

in London in May 2017. 
“Moral panics occur when 

a particular type of crime is 
suddenly perceived as being 
unusually threatening,” says 
Dr Judith Rowbotham 


that the London term ‘hooligan’ became the 
generic label for a disorderly youth. The 
national press tends to pay much more 
attention to offences committed in the 
capital, and it’s easier to persuade govern- 
ments to attend to law and order problems 
close to the seat of government. 

Official responses to gangs and knife- 
crime have tended to be highly punitive, 
egged on by the media. In Manchester and 
Salford, Scuttlers were jailed in their 
hundreds. But even exemplary sentences of 
penal servitude for life imposed in the 1880s 
and 1890s had no visible deterrent effect. 

The most successful interventions were 
those by the ‘working lads’ club’ movement. 
Lads’ clubs, established in the poorer 
districts of England’s cities during the 1890s, 
provided alternative outlets for youths, 
effectively cutting off the supply of recruits 
into gangs. They owed much of their success 
to their promotion of sports — football, but 
also athletics, gymnastics and boxing. 

In the decade prior to the First World War, 
Manchester’s Scuttlers and Birmingham’s 
Peaky Blinders effectively disappeared. By 
the 1920s and 1930s, they were recalled — 
sometimes almost nostalgi- 
cally — as belonging to an 
older, more turbulent age. 


Dr Andrew Davies is 
a reader in history at the 
University of Liverpool 
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0. the past two years, British newspa- 
pers have been full of alarming reports 
of rising levels of urban knife-crime. But 
there’s nothing new in this. Similar stories 
swept the media as recently as 2007-08. And 
they produced the same results: urgent calls 
for decisive government action followed bya 
smattering of studies and reports. 

Take a look back at the past century or so, 
and you'll find that moral panics over crime 
levels are far from uncommon. They occur 
when a particular type of crime is suddenly 
perceived as being unusually threatening 
— often due to the rise of a new technology or 
tactic. So, while moped crime generated a 
blizzard of headlines last summer, in the 
more distant past bicycles were at the centre 
of a crime panic, just as railways were when 
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they spread across Victorian Britain. New 
crime strategies are fodder for the sensa- 
tional reportage that sells newspapers. 

Advances in technology can make it seem 
that a new kind of crime is occurring. 
So-called ‘upskirting’, where photographs 
are taken underneath women’s clothes using 
mobile phones, is currently causing anxiety. 
But this form of assault has its historical 
echoes. Outbreaks of skirt-lifting were 
reported in the 1850s and 1860s because 
light crinoline cages made this an easy 
assault for Victorian roughs, or ‘baboons’, 
as magistrates called them. 

These crimes sometimes strike a chord 
with the public because they apparently 
confirm existing anxieties. For example, the 
idea that knife crime is on the rise is grist to 
the mill for those who argue that there aren’t 
enough police on our streets. 

This is how a moral panic is created 
and escalated: reportage ‘proves’ that a 
community is ‘right’ to be worried. The 
reality is that sober and solid research often 
shows little real change in crime levels. 

A good example of this is the Victorian 
panic over garrotting, which hit the 
headlines between 1858 and 1862. Garrot- 
ting was a form of what today we would label 
mugging. It was often perpetrated by two 
attackers, who slipped a thin rope or fabric 
around a victim’s neck and pulled the head 
back, before rifling through their pockets for 
valuables. It caused widespread panic, and 


‘Peaky Blinders’, like the two men pictured 

here, fought for control of swathes of 

Birmingham from the 1890s 
Mae tt - 
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A cartoon from 1862 shows a pair 
of ‘garrotters’ attacking a victim 


even a change in male fashions — stiffer coat 
collars suddenly became popular because 
they obstructed the garrotter. 

Garrotting was a relatively new crime, 
and its timing was interesting, because it 
coincided with the decision to replace 
transportation with a new system of penal 
servitude at home. Critics of that decision 
argued that garrotting was learned and 
spread by young men who were sent, as 
juveniles, to the new prisons. Here, instead 
of being trained to be useful members of 
society, these men refined their criminality. 

Today, more people are being imprisoned 
for knife-related offences. As knife-crime 1s 
normalised, and loses its sensational edge, 
the press will lose interest, just as it’s done in 
the past. But the headlines may well return 
when something new (a reform, or advance 
in technology) makes it 
sensational again. 


Dr Judith Rowbotham 
is visiting research fellow, 
School of Law at the 
University of Plymouth 


> The Gangs of Manchester 

by Andrew Davies (Milo, 2009) 

> Crime News in Modern Britain 

by Judith Rowbotham, Kim Stevenson 
and Sam Pegg (AIAA, 2013) 
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OLD NEWS 


Sky watchers 
are stunned 


Coventry Evening Telegraph 
27 July 1968 


id aliens visit England in the 1960s? 

If the newspapers are anything to 
go by, the answer is a resounding yes. 
Sightings of UFOs across Britain were 
continually reported in the press, and in 
1968 one of the most interesting 
occurred. The city of Coventry was 
brought to a late night standstill by 
“a high-speed flying object”, described by 
one observer to be “diamond-shaped, 
with a long tail”. These “sky-watchers”, 
as the Coventry Evening Telegraph 
christened them, watched the object 
through binoculars as it hovered over 
central Coventry for approximately 
15 minutes, before disappearing “away 
through the clouds”. 

Mr Nigel Coupland, on duty as a 
security officer, said that at around 
10pm he and a colleague had witnessed 
a “red-glowing star-like object” over 
Earlsdon. “I thought that it looked about 
the size of a hovercraft, lit up,” Mr Coup- 
land said. Many people reported the 
same sighting that night, and questions 
of a ‘hush hush’ transatlantic flight were 
quickly shut down by an official from the 
Ministry of Technology. So what was it 
that so many people saw that night? 


News story sourced from britishnewspaperal- 
chive.co.uk and rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly appears on BBC Radio 3’s 

Free Thinking 
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PAST NOTES 
ICE CREAM 
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A child devours an ice cream on the sands of Cliftonville, Kent in August 1954 


With summer well and truly here, Julian Humphrys 
serves up a quick scoop of ice cream history 


When did ice cream first appear 
on the culinary scene? 

The first mentions we have of ice 
cream, as opposed to flavoured 

ice dishes such as sherbets and 
sorbets, date from the 17th century. 
At that time, it was extremely 
expensive. A feast held on St 
George’s Day at Windsor Castle in 
1671 included “one plate of white 
strawberries and one plate of iced 
cream” — served to King Charles II’s 
table alone. In 1718, Mrs Mary Eales’s 
Receipts became the first printed 
English cookbook to include a 
recipe for ice cream but it would 
remain a costly delicacy for more 
than a century. 


How did it become affordable? 
Much of the credit has to go to 
Swiss émigré Carlo Gatti. In the 
1850s he became Britain’s first mass 
manufacturer of ice cream. Using 
ice first cut from Regent’s Canal and 
later imported from Norway in the 
manufacturing process, Gatti set 

up a stand near Charing Cross 
where he offered scoops of ice 
cream in shells for a penny each. 

By 1858 he was selling as many as 
10,000 a day. 


Who was ‘The Queen of Ices’? 
Agnes Bertha Marshall. Born in 
Walthamstow in 1855, she was in 
many ways one of the forerunners 

of today’s celebrity cooks. As well 

as giving public lectures on cooking 
and setting up a cookery school, she 
wrote extensively on ices, patented 
an ice cream-making machine and 
even suggested the use of liquid 
nitrogen in the freezing process. Her 
1888 Book of Cookery included what 
was possibly the first ever published 
recipe for an edible ice cream cone. 


Why is an ice cream cone with 

a chocolate flake stuck in it 

called a 99? 

That question has caused more 
debate than the controversy over the 
fate of the princes in the Tower! It was 
once argued that Italian vendors in 
Britain named them after the 99 elite 
soldiers who (Supposedly) made up 
the guard of the Italian king at the turn 
of the 20th century. More recently it 
has been claimed that it was derived 
from the address of an ice cream 
shop in Portobello, Scotland. The 
Oxford English Dictionary remains 
unconvinced and simply says that the 
reason for the name is unknown. 
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Comment 


Michael Wood on...Stonehenge 


“Time, perhaps, for a rethink in 
the name of future generations?” 


Landscapes are not only the setting for 

history; they are also a major source of 

our sense of history and identity. Read 

them right, and historical landscapes 
can be more informative than any other kind of source. 
They can also offer a profound experience if we respond 
with curiosity and sensitivity to the contours and 
landmarks left by previous generations who have lived 
and worked in them. This is even more the case with 
sacred landscapes, which were a reflection of our 
ancestors’ beliefs about their relation to the cosmos and 
can still today seem to hold a numinous residue. 

Over the years, I’ve had the good fortune to have spent 
time in many resonant historical landscapes, hoping to 
conjure up something of the spirits of the people who 
shaped them over the centuries. I still remember years 
ago walking along the Inca sacred lines around Cusco, 
Peru. In this ancient landscape — visible now only to the 
initiated — old sites that once belonged to Incan royals 
had become tumbledown Spanish haciendas, where 
locals tending fire altars kept the whole elaborate 
network alive. Or many years ago, before the Gulf Wars, 
I took a journey through south Iraq, the heartland of 
civilisation, where the desert is still crossed by dried up 
riverbeds of the Euphrates and silted canals that once 
sustained the world’s first cities. It was hard to imagine 
anything more evocative, though now the city mounds 
of Larsa and Shuruppak are scarred by the vehicle tracks 
of illicit diggers. 

But Britain also has its own magical ancient land- 
scapes. Think of the rolling downs of Wiltshire between 
Old Sarum and Avebury. Here, signs left by human 
society stretch back over 10,000 years — patterns by which 
our early ancestors marked out their world and signified 
its relation to the unseen powers of the universe. From 
the Mesolithic to the Bronze and Iron Ages, rich layers of 
the past are still present in the landscape surrounding 
Stonehenge, even as traffic rushes down the A303. And 
it’s the A303 that’s the problem. As the main artery to the 


Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history 

at the University 
of Manchester. 
He has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include 
The Story of India 
(BBC, 2007) 
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south west from the home counties, the road runs right 
past Stonehenge, just west of Amesbury. 

One of humanity’s most famous monuments, 
Stonehenge is an archaeological landscape without parallel 
in Europe, and perhaps the world. The first circle at 
Stonehenge was made 5,000 years ago, and the great 
stone circle itself in around 2500 BC — the age of the 
pyramids! And the mysteries of this amazing monu- 
ment and the complex prehistoric societies that 
produced it are by no means exhausted, as new 
discoveries continue to show. 

All the more worrying to me then, that this unique 
landscape is currently at the centre of a projected plan by 
Highways England to relieve congestion on the A303 by 
creating a four lane road with a 1.8-mile tunnel, and an 
expressway interchange 1.5 miles to the west, on the 
precise line of the midwinter sunset alignment that we 
now know was crucial to the ancient Britons. 

While the National Trust and English Heritage have 
offered qualified support for the plan, Unesco has 
expressed its opposition. Meanwhile, the Stonehenge 
Alliance, a consortium of archaeologists and environ- 
mental campaigners, says the plan is based on inadequate 
and obsolete information. According to archaeological 
experts, a southern bypass road beyond the World 
Heritage Site zone is the only proposal that won't have a 
severe impact on the monument and its landscape. 

In the end, the argument is about the totality of an 
ancient landscape, and that includes the ancient 
astronomical alignment that was purposefully chosen by 
our ancestors, and that will, in my view, be wrecked by 
the expressway interchange. Time perhaps for a rethink 
in the name of future generations? 


DISCOVER MORE 


WEBSITE 

> You can offer your thoughts on the Stonehenge road 
plans (until 14 August) at highwaysengland.citizenspace. 
com/cip/a303-stonehenge-consultation-july-2018 
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LETTER 
OF THE 


MONTH 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


The language of hate 


Thank you to Michael Wood for his 
thought-provoking, even stirring 
piece about the Holocaust (Comment, 
August). My children’s schools are 

teaching them to read, listen and 

watch critically by dissecting adverts and 
internet posts, stories and news articles. This 
is vital to help them navigate the constant 
stream of information and misinformation 
they are immersed in today. Teaching the 

Holocaust should be part of this. 

Looking at the books, films, songs, 
stories and newspapers that helped to create 
a climate where Hitler could be elected to 
power, and divide nations into Us and 
Them, would allow our children to 
compare ideas and language then, with the 
language of politicians, the media and the 
streets today. To study, and to begin to 
understand, how an educated nation can be 
trained to become active or complicit in the 
attempted murder of an entire people is 
essential. It is the only way we can challenge 
the lazy thinking and easy prejudice that 
allows society to decide fellow human 
beings are deemed unworthy of life because 
of their faith, their origins, politics, gender, 
sexuality or disability. 

The Holocaust was a unique event in 
world history, but the issues that allowed it 
to happen are never far away. Education 
and honest discussion are our only defence 
against prejudice in all its forms. I would 
add another book to your suggested reading 


Before the Maple Leaf 

I have just finished reading the article on 
the battle of Amiens in the August 
edition (The Battle that Broke the 
Germans). Once again, another fascinat- 
ing, enlightening read. But there 
appears to be a mistake in the map 
you have used to illustrate it. 
Although you have, quite rightly, 
used the appropriate flag of 
imperial Germany to show German 
positions, you have used the Maple 
Leaf flag to show Canadian 
positions. This flag was not adopted 
by Canada until 1965. Prior to that 
the country used the Red Ensign. 
Douglas Bell, Manchester 


ie 
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LETTERS 


A poster for the anti-Semitic German 
film Jud Suiss, released in 1940 


list: Into that Darkness by Gitta Sereny. 
Her calm, thoughtful writing depicts an 
ordinary family man who became the 
commander of Treblinka — a prospect far 
more horrifying than if he were a 
screaming monster. 

Helen van der Veken, Cheshire 


@ We reward the Letter of 

the Month writer with our el 
‘History Choice’ book of the wiv 
month. This issue, it’s The Lion 4 
and the Eagle: The Interaction LGLI 
of the British and American » 
Empires 1783-1972 by Kathleen 

Burk. Read the review on page 71. 


Editor replies: Thanks for getting in 
touch about this. Yes, we should have 
used a historical rather than modern 
Canadian flag here. Apologies to our 
many Canadian readers for the error. 


Sf 


The Red Ensign was used as a Canadian flag until it 
was replaced in 1965 by the Maple Leaf 


Maintaining the class divide 
Both The Historians’ View articles on 
grammar schools (Backgrounder, 
August) mentioned the tripartite basis of 
the 1944 Education Act, but could have 
done more to explain why government 
neglect of technical schools did so much 
damage to British education and the 
British economy in the post Second 
World War period. 

These schools were designed to 
produce the skilled workers that were 
required for a technologically based 
society. Yet by the 1970s less than 1 per 
cent of pupils attended such schools, 
compared with more than 60 per cent 
in their German equivalents. 

All sides were to blame, through a 
toxic ideological battle that saw both left 
and right wishing to deny working-class 
aspiration — the former to prevent the 
possibility of the working class becoming 
Conservative voters and the latter to 
prevent potential Labour voters becom- 
ing middle class. Thus the technical 
education base essential for national 
economic and social advancement 
was sacrificed in order to keep both 
sides of the old class divide alive — 
benefiting only the politicians. 

Nick Baker, West Midlands 


Origins of the NHS 

I write regarding the letter about the 
Conservative party and the NHS in 
August’s issue. What your correspon- 
dent, Mr Topps, has failed to take into 
account is that Labour were sat in power 
in a coalition with the Conservatives 
right through the war years, and the 
ideas came from Bevan, Beveridge 

[a Liberal] and Attlee — not from the 
Conservatives. When Churchill lost the 
election, he and all the other senior 
Conservative ministers did all they could 
to squash “the cradle to grave” scheme 
before it could get off the ground. 
Roger Morris, Cardiff 


The truth about religion 

I was fascinated to read Michael Wood’s 
article about Emperor Akbar (Comment, 
July). It included the following passage: 
“Akbar came to see that no religion can 
have pre-eminence. Indeed, no religion 
can be ‘the truth’, in that all faiths are 
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A 16th-century miniature from the Mughal School, India, showing Emperor Akbar in 
conversation with Jesuit missionaries. Akbar believed that all religions were equal 


interpretations by men and are either 
equally true or equally illusory.” 
Would that the emperor’s opinions 
were shared by religious leaders and 
practitioners four centuries later in this 
‘enlightened age’. The majority of them 
must be intelligent beings, so I suspect 
that many do share this view. Is it 
impossible for them to do so openly? 
It would be the greatest service to 
humanity if they would. 
Donald Tomkinson, Crewe 


Canada remembers 

I read with great interest the interview 
with the TV presenter and campaigner 
Esther Rantzen about Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts (My History Hero, July). 
Perhaps it is worthy of note that 
Burdett-Coutts is known in an area of 
the Canadian prairies where two 
communities are linked to her. 

The small hamlet of Burdett, Alberta, 
is named for her husband who helped 
build the railway across the Canadian 
prairies. The other community is the 
village of Coutts, Alberta, located on the 
Canadian-American border. 

Coutts is one of the busiest border 
crossings in western Canada and on the 
Canamex highway, a popular trade route 
that runs a considerable length of the 
country, and all the way down through 
the USA to Mexico. This village was 
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named for the baroness herself. 

It seems rather amazing that a woman 
so little known in her own country is 
remembered through community names 
in this corner of Canada. 

Anne M Michaelis, Alberta, Canada 


A satisfying detail 

After reading many issues of BBC History 
Magazine, I was happy to see the article 
by Dr Helen Rappaport about the last 
days of the Romanovs (The Romanov 
Murders, August). In the article, the title 
of the tsar’s wife is spelled correctly as 
tsaritsa. For some reason unknown to 
me, this title is usually seen spelled as 
tsarina, which is not how it is pro- 
nounced or spelled in the Russian 
language. Seeing this was a little 
satisfying detail for me personally, in the 
overall brilliant and informative article. 
Thank you! 

Olga Elbourn, Cambridge 


WRITE TOUS 


We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Following our August 
issue cover featureon 
the Civil War, whodo 
you think was 
responsible for starting 
the conflictbetween 
king and parliamentin 
the1640s? 


@jessicambartoni Charles's 
policies undoubtedly exacerbated 
tensions. Yet, there were structural 
problems in England, and 
parliament became more critical 
of the king post-1637. Following the 
Scottish and Irish rebellions, 
Charles had alienated his support 
and instigated civil war. 


@marmonsette It’s never who, it’s 
what. And always a plural answer. 


@JenHistoryCW11 War broke out 
due to the tenacity of Pym & the 
junto mixed with the king’s 
stubbornness. Charles madea 

lot of mistakes but the extreme 
actions of some MPs after 1640 
made it impossible for Charles to 
consider working with them as 
they offered no way for him to 
maintain power. 


@RogueRoyalle Given Charles’s 
growing taxation (among other 
things), I’d say he actually brought 
the entire situation upon himself. 
Istill would have been a royalist, 
though. 


@gibgod Charles I. He revived old 
laws & taxes without parliament’s 
agreement, dismissed them when 
they complained, only recalled 
them because he needed money for 
his war, which they refused unless 
he dealt with their complaints, 
which he ignored & instead tried to 
arrest their leaders! 


Lewis von Stieglitz Parliament. The 
system was based on patience, but 
the radicals wouldn’t wait. 


@RuSnow8 Charles I for his 
arrogant (and by then outdated) 
belief in the divine right of kings 
and parliament for using his failings 
to enforce their stance 


@GrittySpheres Firstly canIsayI 
really enjoyed reading the article. 
As to your question, maybe the fact 
that people generally were becom- 
ing better informed and so were no 
longer willing to accept the 
unquestioned rights of the king. 
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A doctor examines a 
patient’s urine in an 
illustration from the 
13th century. Uroscopy, the 

study of urine, was one of 
the medieval physician’s 
most effective tools, and is 
still employed today 
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COVER STORY 


Medieval 
medicine: 
Killer or cure? 


In the modern imagination, quack 
remedies and painful, futile surgery 
awaited those unlucky enough to fall 
ill in the Middle Ages. Yet, argues 
Elma Brenner, our ancestors had a far 
more sophisticated appreciation of 
their health than you might think 
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he key to assessing patients’ 
health lay in the contents of 
their bladders. So wrote the 
physician Archimatthaeus 
when issuing advice to his 
fellow doctors back in the 
12th century. “If the change 
in pulse indicates that the individual is sick, 
the kind of disease is still better indicated by 
the urine,” Archimatthaeus counselled. 
“While you look at the urine for a long time 
you [should] pay attention to its colour, 
substance and quantity, and to its contents.” 

Conjure an image in your mind’s eye of a 
medieval! doctor at work, and there's every 
chance that leeches, quack potions and 
holes being drilled into hapless patients’ 
skulls will feature prominently. Considered, 
evidence-based and potentially effective 
advice like that offered by Archimatthaeus 
almost certainly will not. But then, 
medieval medicine rarely conformed 
to modern stereotypes. 

There’s no denying that our medieval 
ancestors did not have access to many of the 
medical interventions that we take for 
granted today — antibiotics, vaccination 
and general anaesthetics among them. It’s 
also true that, when the Black Death 
swept through Europe in the 14th 
century, the medical profession could do 
very little to halt its progress. What’s 
more, perhaps as many as 30 per cent of 
all newborns died shortly after childbirth. 
But take a closer look at the practice of 
medicine in medieval Europe, and what 
you ll find is a rich variety of treatments 
and therapies that did alleviate suffering and 
that could cure illnesses. To fall ill in the 
Middle Ages was not a death sentence. 


Rapid stair climbing 
Perhaps one of the most surprising facts 
about medical knowledge in the Middle Ages 
is that there was a widespread appreciation of 
the importance of following a healthy lifestyle 
in order to avoid falling ill in the first place. 
Some of the key medieval ideas about lifestyle 
— such as the need to eat a moderate diet, get 
plenty of sleep and do regular exercise — were 
not dissimilar to our own. In 1315, the 
Valencian physician Peter Fagarola advised 
his sons, students in Toulouse, that “sufficient 
and natural sleep is to sleep for the fourth 
part of a natural day... if you will, walk daily 
somewhere morning and evening. If you 
cannot go outside your lodgings, .. climb the 
stairs rapidly three or four times.” 

Those who didn’t have doctors for fathers 
could consult self-help manuals that 
described how to pursue a healthy lifestyle. 
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These were highly popular, and circulated in 
written and oral form. 

Prevention is better than cure was very 
much the mantra of the day, and it was this 
that made the body’s four humours so 
integral to medieval perceptions of wellbeing. 
Our ancestors believed that keeping the 
humours — blood, yellow bile, black bile and 


phlegm — ina state of equilibrium was the key 


to good health. They also believed that 
bloodletting was the most effective means to 
achieve that balance, as it removed excessive 
or corrupt humoral! matter from the body. As 
a result, bleeding was the most common of all 


Our medieval 
ancestors extolled 
the health benefits 

of eating a moderate 

diet, getting plenty 

of sleep and doing 
regular exercise 


A miniature from a c1475-80 manuscript 
shows a woman giving birth to twins. 
Perhaps as many as 30 per cent of babies 
didn’t survive long after childbirth in 
medieval Europe 


medieval medical treatments. 

However, even bleeding was practised with 
caution. In 1150, suffering from the lingering 
symptoms of a severe cold, Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, decided not to 
proceed with his usual bloodletting, “lest 
with the blood seizing hold of my body, 
bloodletting would be dangerous”. 

Our medieval ancestors were also mindful 
of the relationship between their wellbeing 
and their immediate environment. They 
recognised the importance of clean air and 
water, and believed that plague and other 
diseases were transmitted via corrupt, 
pungent air and contaminated water. When 
the Black Death erupted in Pistoia, Italy in 
1348, the civic government instructed that, 
“to avoid the foul stench which comes from 
dead bodies, each grave shall be dug two and 
a halfarmslength deep”. 


Ageing population 

By the 15th century, medical care helped 
many people to navigate the vulnerable 
periods ofinfancy and childhood and survive 
into adulthood. In fact, some people lived 
into old age—a life stage that, it was believed, 
required extra vigilance. The physician 
Aldobrandino of Siena wrote in his advice 
regimen that a person aged more than 65 
“should avoid purging and bloodletting 
unless the need is very great; and take good 
food that is lightly cooked, and drink old red 
wine, and stay away from wine that 

is white or new”, 

Of course, most people didn’t make it to 
aripe old age in perfect health. They caught 
infections, they broke bones and developed 
chronic illnesses. When they did, a whole 
range of medica] practitioners — from 
physicians and surgeons to apothecaries and 
other healers — were on hand to treat them. 

From the 13th century, budding doctors 
could study medicine at the emergent 
universities, especially those of Bologna, 
Montpellier and Paris. W hile some 
physicians followed university courses, 
others gained hands-on experience 
by serving and assisting an 
established practitioner. 
Physicians left to surgeons the tasks of 
cutting into, or applying treatments to the 
body, themselves offering advice based on 
the patient's case-history and the observa- 
tion of pulse, urine and blood. 

Apothecaries complemented the work of 
physicians by supplying the medicines that 
they prescribed to patients. Medicines were 
compounded from plant, mineral] and anima] 
substances, ranging from the everyday to the 
exotic. An English version of the popular 
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A tooth-puller performs an extraction using a cord, as shown in a 14th-century encyclopedia 
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Cover story 


Would these 10 medieval medical practices have given 
you anew lease of life, or sent you to an early grave? 


@ Bloodletting 

Phlebotomy aimed to maintain or 
restore the humoral balance in the 
body by removing a moderate amount 
of blood. We know today that losing a 
small quantity of blood is usually not 
harmful, but nor is it beneficial. In the 
Middle Ages it was recognised that 

it was dangerous to draw blood from 
the elderly or the very sick, and that 
excessive bleeding, through injury or 


another cause, needed to be staunched. 


NO 


® Charms 
These magical remedies were not 
without benefit, since they sometimes 
incorporated medicinal plants and other 
therapeutic substances — and they 
could serve to reassure the patient. 
Nonetheless, the treatments usually 
contained fewer beneficial components 
than comparable non-magical recipes. 
NO 


€) Family planning 
Herbal treatments based on plants 
such as sage, rue and pennyroyal were 
administered to women seeking to 
induce an abortion, often in the form of 
a drink. Several of the plants in question 
are known today to act as stimulants, 
and to promote menstruation. It is 
known that a high dosage of pennyroyal 
can bring about an abortion. 

YES 


4) Couching for cataracts 
Medieval surgeons treated cataracts by 
using a needle to dislodge the cloudy 
lens from its position in front of the pupil 
of the eye. People recognised that the 
procedure could be dangerous, and 
that specialist skills were required for it 
to work. Today, couching is seen as an 
ineffective method of treating cataracts 
that often results in blindness. 

NO 


© Pharmacy 

Apothecaries compounded medicines 
using a wide array of substances. 
While some materials were probably 
ineffective or even dangerous, others, 
such as ginger and senna, are used 
today for their medicinal properties. 


GO counterfeit cures 
Rogue practitioners sometimes marketed 
counterfeit medical remedies, especially 
during times of heightened anxiety about 
plague. These treatments prevented sick 
people from seeking more beneficial 
advice, and could prove dangerous, 
especially if a poisonous substance 
was sold to a patient. 

NO 


@ Astrology 
Doctors paid attention to the movements 
of the planets and the signs of the zodiac 
to determine the appropriate time to 
treat specific ailments. The Zodiac Man 
image (Shown above left), widely copied in 
medieval manuscripts, shows the signs of 
the zodiac associated with particular parts 
of the body. Ideas still exist today about the 
influence of celestial bodies, especially the 
Moon, on menstruation and other aspects 
of health. However, scientific research 
seems to have disproven such ideas. 

NO 


€@) Hospital care 
Although medieval hospital patients were 
unlikely to be treated by a physician or 
surgeon, they benefited from the expertise 
of nursing staff, who were often women. 
Hospitals offered basic bodily care, in 
the form of food, drink and shelter. While 
this care did not encompass specialised 
treatments, it enabled the sick to regain 
strength towards their recovery. 

YES 


© Theriac 
This remedy, in which plant extracts were 
ground up with the flesh of vipers and 
other substances, was held as a powerful 
antidote to poisons, and believed to have 
many other healing properties. However, 
although theriac was expensive and highly 
sought-after, it is difficult to discern how 
this medicine would have proved effective 
or beneficial. 

NO 


® Uroscopy 

Examining urine was one of the only ways 
in which the medieval doctor could assess 
the internal state of the body. The urine was 
collected in a flask, and its colour, smell 
and consistency were assessed. Medieval 
medical manuscripts often contain 
diagrams showing the different qualities 


The pages of medieval pharmaceutical : 

manuscripts may in fact contain JUD t EY ¥~ — of urine and how these related to diseases 

remedies of which the benefits are as- | crores TA and states of health. Urine samples are still 
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advice book the Secreta secretorum instructed 
that patients should “take somtyme an 
electuary of a wood called Aloes and of 
Rubarbe, whiche is a precyous thynge... and 
this shall do the [you] moche good”. 
Electuaries were medicinal pastes sweet- 
ened with sugar or honey, making their 
ingredients palatable and easy to swallow. 
What wasn’t quite so palatable was the 
cost of some of these ingredients — rare 
substances such as powdered gold, 
sandalwood and bezoars (stones that 
formed naturally in the intestines of 
oxen and other animals) could be 
eye-wateringly expensive. 

Some medical practitioners 
specialised in surgical proce- 
dures such as tooth-pulling and 
cataract surgery. In the 13th 
century, the Italian Benvenutus 
Grassus produced a popular account of his 
method of treating cataracts. Grassus 
advocated the practice of couching, in which 
the surgeon used a sharp instrument to move 
the cloudy lens to the bottom of the patient’s 
eye. Grassus instructed practitioners to use a 
gold or silver needle to “touch the diseased 
matter... and dislodge it from its position in 
front of the pupil. Then push it well,” he 
counselled, “holding it there until you have 
said four pater nosters.” 

Other practitioners were deployed at 
moments of medical emergency, especially 
on the battlefield. On 18 April 1471, four days 
after the battle of Barnet, John Paston II, of 
the Paston family of Norfolk, was able to 
report to his mother that his brother, also 
John, had survived an arrow injury to 
his lower right arm. John II confirmed that 
the wound had been dressed, and reassured 
his mother that, “he tellythe me that he 
trustythe that he schall be all holl [well] 
wyth-in ryght schort tyme”. 

Osteological studies of skeletons from 
battlefield sites testify to the violence of 
medieval warfare. These studies also reveal 
that some of the soldiers had recovered from 
significant earlier injuries — in a number of 
cases, presumably, as a result of medical 
intervention. 


Spiritual wellbeing 

For all medieval doctors’ influence and 
effectiveness, there’s no getting away from the 
fact that they operated in a predominantly 
Christian society — one in which recovery 
from illness was widely linked to religious 
devotion. A church council of 1215 instructed 
sick people to seek the support of a priest 
before visiting a physician, because “sickness 
of the body may sometimes be the result of 
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A 12th-century English manuscript shows 
a surgeon operating on a patient’s eye 


One Parisian 
midwife was 
imprisoned for 
obtaining the body 
of a stillborn child 
in order to use its 
flesh to treat leprosy 


sin... when the cause ceases so does the 
effect”. Parish priests, monks and nuns all 
played an important role in treating the sick, 
often possessing considerable medical 
knowledge. 

Hospitals usually followed a monastic rule 
and made a point of offering their patients 
spiritual as well as physical care. Patients’ spiri- 
tual and emotional wellbeing was regarded as 
especially important in institutions that 
offered treatment for long-term chronic 
conditions such as leprosy. Thirteenth- 
century statutes for a hospital for leprous 
women at Rouen, France instructed that the 
prioress “should be sensitive, recognising 
and showing pity towards the infirmities of 
the sisters”. 

Many of our medieval ancestors were quite 
content to place their trust in qualified medics 
and experienced members of the clergy. 
Others sought more radical solutions. Leaf 
through the pages of medieval medical texts 
and you'll come across charms — remedies 


whose potency was derived from words. The 

creators of charms often invoked saints 

and biblical figures to convey the 
legitimacy of these treatments. A 
charm against fever, attributed to the 
15th-century Florentine alchemist 

Bisticius, involves writing holy words on 
three sage leaves. The leaves should then, 
Bisticius advised, be “eaten on three 

days on a fasting stomach, one on each 
day”. As such, the patient was literally 
consuming the healing benefits of 
the words. 
Certain other remedies advised 
people to use human blood and 
/ tissue as medicinal ingredients. 
Unsurprisingly, church and 
government officials took a dim 
view of such practices: in the 
early 15th century, the midwife 
Perrette de Rouen was imprisoned in 
Paris for obtaining the body of a 
stillborn child in order to use its flesh to 
treat leprosy. 

The medical profession was every bit as 
appalled as the authorities by the quack 
cures being peddled by rogue practitioners. 
In the mid-1480s Thomas Le Forestier, 
an elite French doctor in London, used the 
dedication (to King Henry VIJ) of his tract 
on the English sweating sickness to attack 
“unexperte men” for “deceyving al the 
world with falseness”. 

Yet, for all the “unexperte men”, and for all 
their “falseness”, there’s no changing the fact 
that our medieval ancestors had a compre- 
hensive knowledge of their own bodies and 
the medical options available to them. Just 
like us, they wanted to live long, healthy lives 
—and, just like us, they were determined to 
use all the tools at their disposal to make 
that happen. 

Elma Brenner is Wellcome Collection’s medieval 
and early modern specialist. Her publications 
include Leprosy and Charity in Medieval Rouen 
(Boydell & Brewer, 2015) 
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The Whitechapel killings awoke fears of the predatory immigrant 


Between August and November 1888, five 
women were murdered and mutilated in the 
warren of streets that made up Whitechapel 
in London’s East End, some with their throats 
cut, faces slashed and organs removed. 

Even from a distance of 130 years, the bare 
facts of the Jack the Ripper killings make for 
unsettling reading. But for the residents of the 
Victorian capital, the case was far more 
visceral. In their midst was a criminal, or 
group of criminals, capable of committing the 
most gruesome of crimes. The question at 
the front, centre and back of Londoners’ 
minds was: who was responsible? And the 
answers they came up with give us an insight 
into popular fears at the time and for 
subsequent generations. 

Given the sheer brutality of the crimes, 
it was perhaps inevitable that many Britons 
concluded that they must be the work of an 
evil that had entered Victorian society from 
the outside. This meant that a number of 
marginal figures from London’s ethnic 
minorities found themselves in the frame. 


Both Michael Ostrog, a Russian, and Aaron 
Kosminski, a Polish Jew, were cited as 
suspects in a contemporary memorandum 
penned by the Metropolitan Police chief 
constable Melville Macnaghten. Ostrog had 
lived a precarious life as a thief and 
confidence trickster before winding up in the 
south of England in 1888, where his latest 
appearance in court was notable for him 
displaying signs of insanity. 

Aaron Kosminski was also described 
as insane - and as a misogynist — and 
had been confined to an asylum. He 
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strongly resembled a man seen near 
Mitre Square, the scene of one of the 
murders — that of Catherine Eddowes — 
on 30 September 1888. 

Kosminski wasn’t the only Jew to arouse 
suspicions. Jacob Levy was also placed 
by witnesses at Mitre Square and was 
apparently seen with Eddowes on the night 
she died. When it was revealed that Levy was 
a Spitalfields butcher, skilled in the ritual 
slaughter of animals, his fate as a Ripper 
suspect was sealed. 

Suspicions that one of Ostrog, Kosminski 
or Levy was the culprit may well have been 
justified. But there’s little doubt that the men 
were also victims of a wave of prejudice that 
had been precipitated by the influx of 
thousands of Eastern Europeans into 
London in the early 1880s, fleeing 
persecution in their native lands. Their arrival 
brought to the surface widespread fears of 
the predatory ‘outsider’, a stereotype that the 
police — and even government officials — 
found hard to resist. 


~ 


Members of London’s Jewish community in the early 20th century. The arrival of thousands of eastern European 
immigrants into London’s East End in the 1870s and 1880s triggered a wave of resentment and suspicion 
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Police discover the body of one of Jack the Ripper’s victims in an 
illustration from the French newspaper Le Petit Parisien, 1891 
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It wasnt long before suspicion for the killings 
fellon members of a dangerous underclass 


It’s impossible to separate the Jack 
the Ripper murders from the district 
in which they were committed. 
Whitechapel was remarkably small, 
densely populated, overcrowded 
and submerged in poverty. It was a 
magnet for prostitutes driven to their 
profession by destitution. And, in 
popular fears at least, it provided the 
perfect backdrop for diabolical 
crimes committed by the desperate 
and dangerous — an underclass 

who could strike anyone from 
frighteningly close proximity. 

The theory that the killings were the 
work of a local man — a criminal with 
a good knowledge of the labyrinthine 
streets of Whitechapel — has long 
proved an attractive one. And 
modern crime mapping techniques 
suggest that the theory may have 
some merit. 

Local men certainly feature 
prominently in the rollcall of suspects. 
One such was Joseph Barnett, born 
and raised in Whitechapel, and a 
Billingsgate fish porter. He was the 
erstwhile boyfriend of Ripper victim 
Mary-Jane Kelly (whose mutilated 
body was found in her bed on 
9 November 1885) and was 


supposedly unhappy that Kelly was a 
prostitute. It’s been alleged that 
Barnett killed other prostitutes as a 
means of warning his girlfriend off 
that occupation and, when she failed 
to take the hint, murdered her too. 

Charles Allen Lechmere was a 
local meat-cart driver who 
discovered the body of Polly Nichols 
in a street called Buck’s Row on 31 
August. Recent research has shown 
that, in his statement to police, 
Lechmere gave a false name: Charles 
Cross. Lechmere’s working route 
passed several Ripper murder sites, 
and the other victims were killed near 
to where he or his mother lived. 
What’s more, Elizabeth Stride and 
Catherine Eddowes were both 
murdered on 30 September 1888 
(in the so-called ‘double event’) - 
Lechmere’s first night off work 
for months. 

Another Whitehall resident, 
David Cohen, has long aroused 
suspicion — not just for regular 
displays of violent tendencies 
towards women but also because 
his incarceration in Colney Hatch 
Lunatic Asylum coincided with the 
cessation of the murders. 


Why Queen Victoria's grandson 
found himself in the frame 


What if Jack the Ripper wasn’t a predatory 
and solitary killer? What if his crimes were 
the cold and calculated act of a collective 
conspiracy? Such fears often surface at 
times when the establishment’s reputation is 
being called into question. This is exactly 
what happened during the counter-cultural 
1960s and 1970s, which saw government 
ministers being disgraced in the Profumo 
and Lord Lambton affairs, as wellas a 
growing suspicion of the power of secretive 
organisations with links to local government 
and the police. 

Given this climate of distrust, it’s hardly 
surprising that a number of theories 
emerged during this period linking the Jack 
the Ripper killings to some of the most 
powerful figures of the late Victorian era 
— among them members of the royal family. 

Queen Victoria’s grandson, ‘Eddy’, the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, has long 
proved a fruitful suspect. One theory has it 
that in the second half of 1888, the famously 
dissolute prince was seized by a syphilis- 
induced psychosis that led him to murder the 
five Ripper victims. 

A second theory — that Eddy’s crimes 
precipitated an elaborate cover-up — proved 
equally alluring. In this version of events, 
Eddy ran away to the East End, where he 
married a Catholic woman Annie Crook and 
fathered a child with her. Faced witha 
scandal that could potentially bring down the 
monarchy, shadowy establishment figures 
forcibly split up the couple and 
masterminded the elimination of the five 
female acquaintances who knew the truth. 

As it would have required the involvement 
of stealthy agents of clandestine power, the 
theory that the establishment engineered a 
cover-up spoke to popular prejudices about 
secretive organisations such as the 
Freemasons. It also enabled macabre (and 
sensational) ritualised activities, performed 
in the act of murdering each of the five 
women, to be woven into the conspiracy. 


One theory has it 
that Queen Victoria’s 
grandson Eddy went 

on a killing spree 

while in a syphilis- 
induced psychosis 


Jack the Ripper 
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Many Britons were all too willing to believe 
that a doctor had blood on his hands 


They moved freely about the 
urban underworld. Their 
professional need for 
corpses stimulated a vibrant 
clandestine market in dead 
bodies for dissection. And 
their callous treatment of 
defenceless female patients 
— especially the forced 
examination of prostitutes — 
had made them popular folk 
devils. Doctors may enjoy a 
healthy reputation today, but 
in the 1880s, many Britons 
were all too receptive to 
accusations that the Ripper 
was drawn from their ranks. 

One of the first medics to 
come under suspicion was 
Dr D’Onston Stephenson. 
He was believed to have 
contracted venereal disease 
from prostitutes and to bea 
Satanist — giving him the 
perfect motive for removing 
his victims’ internal organs. 
Stephenson was also a 
magician, which served to 
explain his regular escape 
from detection. 

The American quack- 
doctor Francis Tumblety 
was named as a suspect 
by one senior Victorian 


policeman — and, given that 
Tumblety was a violent 
misogynist with a penchant 
for collecting body parts, 
that’s hardly a surprise. 

Queen Victoria’s surgeon 
Sir William Gull, who had 
been close to the monarchy 
since the early 1870s, has 
also been cited as a Ripper 
suspect, either as a lone 
assailant or as part of 
a wider conspiracy. 

In the years since the 
Ripper case, the healer 
turned murderer narrative 
has been culturally reinforced 
in the popular mind by the 
cases of Dr Crippen and 
Dr Harold Shipman. 


He was a violent 


misogynist 


with an unstable 


personality 
and a penchant 
for collecting 
body parts 


Sir William Gull, 
Queen Victoria’s 
doctor, has been 
portrayed as Jack 
the Ripper in both 
books and film 


Murderers most foul? The 
poet Francis Thompson (left) 
and author Lewis Carroll have 
both been posited as possible 
Jack the Rippers 


© Outlandish Rippers 


Why no theory is too eccentric in the 
hunt for the Whitechapel murderer 


Perhaps nothing better 
reflects society’s evolving 
obsession with Jack the 
Ripper than the rise of the 
‘Ripperologist’, the individual 
who has made it their mission 
to provide the ‘definitive 
solution’ to the murders. 

Ripperologists often go 
to extraordinary lengths in 
search of originality in what 
is a crowded field. This has 
meant that practically anyone 
with a pulse and the merest 
hint of eccentricity, who lived 
in and around London in 
1888, has come under 
suspicion for the crimes. 
However, some have been 
more ‘suspect’ than others. 

Francis Thompson, a poet 
with radical religious views, 
has been posited as the killer 
because the crimes were all 
committed on Catholic 
saints’ days. This theory is 
hamstrung by the fact that, 
according to the religious 
calendar, most days 
celebrate the death of one 
particular Catholic martyr 
or another. 

In 1939, the author William 
Stewart suggested that we 
should be looking for a ‘Jill 
the Ripper’, most likely a 
bloodthirsty, mad midwife. 
Stewart wasn’t the first 
person to posit this theory: 
Frederick Abberline, an 
inspector for the Met at the 
time of the killings, had 


suggested that the murderer 
could be a woman after a 
witness reported seeing a 
female figure leaving 
Mary-Jane Kelly’s residence. 
However, he concluded that 
it was more likely that the 
killer dressed in women’s 
clothes as a way of pacifying 
potential victims. 

In 1996, the author Richard 
Wallace suggested that Jack 
the Ripper was none other 
than Lewis Carroll, on the 
basis that the world-famous 
novelist left anagrams in his 
novels confessing to the 
killing spree in 1888. 

Of course, the poetic 
licence and exposure these 
more eccentric theories 
have enjoyed has only been 
possible because, in the 
case of the Jack the Ripper 
murders, so few hard 
facts exist. EJ 


Professor Anne-Marie Kilday 
and Professor David Nash both 
teach about Jack the Ripper and 
the Victorian Underworld at 
Oxford Brookes University 
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Ac1750 watercolour shows workers “mixing the powder” at Woolwich Arsenal. “The institutions that made up the 
18th-century British ‘state’ existed entirely to provide the resources for war,” argues Priya Satia 


HOW WAR SPARKED THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Britain's military machine, not the brilliance ofits entrepreneurs, was the 
main driver behind the nation’s economic miracle in the 18th century 
By Priya Satia 
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n any night illuminated by a full moon in the late 18th 
century, Samuel Galton Junior, an illustrious citizen of 
Birmingham, could be found in deep, convivial discussion 
about the wonders of science with fellow thinkers and 
manufacturers in the town’s Lunar Society, including 


the steam-engine manufacturers and heroes of the industrial revolu- 
tion James Watt and Matthew Boulton. Galton was the richest of 
them all and earned his fortune as owner of Britain’s most prolific 
gun manufactory, which thrived on military contracts. 

Galton was a Quaker —a sect known for its beliefin the unchristian 
nature of war. Yet he believed that war drove the industrialism 
around him, and said as much to defend his business to fellow Quak- 
ers in 1796. He noted that everyone in the rapidly transforming econ- 
omy of the Midlands was in some way contributing to the state’s war- 
making powers; he was no worse than the copper supplier, the 
taxpayer, or the thousands of skilled workmen manipulating metal 
into everything from buttons to pistol springs for the king’s men. 
Indeed, even the Quaker Friends deputed to redeem him from his 
morally compromising business were involved in material supply or 
war finance. To Galton, complicity in war was general and inescap- 
able. Government contracts were driving the astonishing industrial 
transformation around him. 

We know that Britain’s almost continuous wars from 1689 to 1815 
made it the preeminent global power, but Galton’s view suggests they 
also made Britain the world’s first industrial power. It’s a view at odds 
with received wisdom about an industrial revolution driven by free 
enterprise — the idea that Britain’s historically small, hands-off gov- 
ernment allowed enterprise and individual genius to flourish. 

This narrative has had a deep, imaginative influence on conversa- 
tions about what drives innovation and what role governments 
should have in economies. In this story, the post-Second World War 
welfare state was a dramatic break from British tradition, and its un- 
doing represents a return to a more authentically British style of gov- 
ernment. But what if Galton was right in 1796? If he was right — if 
government was the real driver of industrialism — then what we think 
of as ‘real’ British governance looks rather different. 

The institutions that made up the 18th-century British | ~ 
‘state’ existed entirely to provide the resources for war; the 
idea that government offices ought to build schools and 
canals did not exist. The British state was a ‘fiscal-military’ 
state, raising taxes to prosecute the many wars of the period 
more effectually than any other European government of 
the time. The growth in trade those wars (forcibly) 
produced was critical to Britain’s industrial revolution — 
providing raw materials and stimulating efforts to 
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imitate luxury imports. The expenditure of tax revenue itself also 
had an important role in that transformation. And besides taxation, 
the other early purpose of government offices was management of 
contracts for military supply. 

The firearms industry provides a window onto the way military 
purchasing sparked industrial revolution. The constitutional mon- 
archy established by revolution in 1689 feared that a single, concen- 
trated set of gunmakers might be seduced or coerced into throwing 
its weight, and weapons, behind Jacobite rebels determined to restore 
the ousted Stuarts. To insure against this risk, state offices strove to 
multiply the number of gunmakers and gunmaking sites — despite 
complaints from old contractors that “so many warrants” were going 
to “some quite foreign in the business”. Thus did the Ordnance Of- 
fice, the department in charge of small arms procurement, nurture a 
firearms industry into existence in Birmingham partly to dilute the 
power of London-based gunmakers. 

Aware of the office’s concerns, gunmakers also leveraged loyalty 
for work, appealing for contracts by reminding the office that in ear- 
lier “dangerous times”, they had “behaved in all respects as loyal sub- 
jects”. The government was loath to alienate an industry essential to 
its security. It continued to intervene in the industry’s development 
to both keep it in good health and increase its productivity in times 
of need. For instance, the Ordnance Office employed out-of-work 
artificers in government armoury workshops, sold old military guns 
back to gunmakers for resale abroad, provided funds to train more 
gunlock-makers to expand production capacity, and supported gun 
sales to chartered companies and other customers, especially those 
involved in the slave trade and the conquest of south Asia and North 
America. Concerns that these sales would arm potential British ene- 
mies were assuaged with the logic that, by abstaining, Britain would 


“merely forfeit profit and prestige to rival powers. 
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The Ordnance Office was also sensitive to gun contrac- 
tors reminders that discontinuation of contracts would 
force them to discharge workmen — men who might not 
be easy to find on the next outbreak of war and jobless 
men who might join the shiftless minions of rebellion. 
Contracts for the gun industry both armed the regime 
and purchased gunmakers’ loyalty. 

The Ordnance Office’s massive demand revo- 
lutionised the gun industry, which evolved 


The gunmaker Samuel Galton Jr 
believed that a// industrialists in the 
Midlands were complicit in the 
country’s bellicosity 
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War incentivised the mass production of objects needed on short 
order. This was the essential context that allowed the genius of Boulton, 
Watt and other ‘Lunar men to have revolutionary impact 


A pistol made by Birmingham- 
based government contractors in 
c1814. State intervention 
supercharged the growth of the 
gun industry in the Georgian era 


from an annual production capacity of tens of 
thousands in the 1690s to millions by 1815. Quite 
apart from a cultural penchant for entrepreneurship, what mattered 
in fostering this revolution were the government officials entangled 
in knowledge networks, the overlap between commercial and gov- 
ernment demand geared toward conquest, and innovations trig- 
gered by urgent wartime contracts and supported by government 
agencies. 


he gun industry had important ripple effects in al- 

lied fields in the Midlands — toys, jewellery, clocks, 

precision instruments, iron manufacture and so 

on. Nor was its relationship with government 

anomalous; many trades and sectors benefited from 

contracts in this period. Government contracts and 

offices had a major role in the most iconic develop- 

ments of the industrial revolution, including the steam engine 

(whose manufacture depended on techniques first applied to can- 

non-boring), the ‘puddling process’ for producing iron (invented by 

a naval contractor), copper sheathing (developed for naval ships), 

and interchangeable-parts manufacturing (invented to produce 

wooden pulley blocks for the rigging of naval ships). Woollen drapers 

were also major contractors. The Navy Victualling Office was one of 

the largest purchasers of agricultural produce. The purchases of 

trading companies partnered with the state, like the East India Com- 
pany, further expanded this government footprint in the economy. 

Boulton himself was a contractor, networked with other contractor- 

industrialists. So too were giants of the financial world, like Galton’s 

relations, the Barclays. In 1804, as gunmaking profits skyrocketed 
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during the Napoleonic Wars, the Galtons also became bankers. Their 
bank later merged with what became Midland Bank, now folded into 
HSBC. The reputational effects of government contracts, the oppor- 
tunity for government support for innovation, the incentive war gave 
to invent ways to produce mass quantities of objects needed on short 
order — this was the essential context that allowed the genius of Boul- 
ton, Watt and other ‘Lunar men’ to matter and to have revolutionary 
impact. The line between state and society, public and private, was 
blurry in the 18th century. 

But many began to take a critical view of the mutually profitable 
partnerships between state offices, landowners, manufacturers and 
financiers. The radical John Wilkes likened them to a gang of robbers 
plundering society. After years of war, the celebrated lexicographer 
Samuel Johnson lamented, “how are we recompensed for the death 
of multitudes, and the expence of millions, but by contemplating the 
sudden glories of paymasters and agents, contractors and commis- 
saries...” The political activist William Cobbett called this mon- 
strous constellation of power “the THING”. Such critics saw greater 
institutional differentiation of the state and a more clearly ‘private’ 
sector as the solution. The populariser of liberal political economic 
theory Adam Smith dreamt ofa distinct sphere of economic interac- 
tions allowed to flourish without the invasive government interven- 
tion that was the norm in his own time. 

Meanwhile, the wars of conquest that drove industrialism in Brit- 
ain also withered potential for industrial take-off abroad. British of- 
ficials determinedly prevented knowledge-sharing in colonies like 
Bengal, wary of potential damage to the ‘Mother Country’. Allowing 
Bengalis to develop the rich local metal resources was dangerous be- 
cause “their curiosity and their avarice would be excited and they 
would... proceed to experiment”. It would inevitably result in “the 
teaching of them new means of independence and new sources of 
wealth”. Sharing any knowledge about metalworking was reckless, 
for the “step from a knowledge of smelting metals and the manner of 
casting them into certain forms to that of casting cannon shot and 
shells is so inconsiderable that ifthe natives once acquired the former 
art they would soon become masters of the latter”. 

The East India Company’s ammunition laboratories in Calcutta 
were off-limits: “No Indian, black or person of mixed breed, nor any 
Roman Catholic... shall... be admitted or set foot in the laboratory 
or any of the military magazines, either out of curiosity or to be 
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James Gillray’s 1799 cartoon Effusions of a Pot of Porter, or Ministerial Conjurations for Supporting the War shows Prime Minister 
William Pitt emerging from a large frothing tankard, which has been heavily taxed to fund Britain’s military engagements 
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After 1815, the old partnership between government and the weap- 
ons industry was replaced by state expenditure on public-works 
schemes like canals and roads - in other words, social welfare 


employed in them, or to come near them so as to see what is doing or 
contained therein.” Besides shutting south Asians out of British 
knowledge networks, the company also suppressed local knowledge 
about arms-making — although not without first exploiting it for 
their own purposes (experimenting, for instance, with Mysore’s for- 
midable rockets in order to manufacture rockets for British forces). 
Heavy sales of British arms in the subcontinent were partly intended 
to enable this suppression of indigenous arms-making, at once stim- 
ulating profitable industry at home. 


he Galtons pulled out of the gun business in 1815, 
with the end of the long wars against France. The 
decline of war industries was general after 1815 
and, at last, inspired new kinds of government in- 
tervention. Building on old concerns about jobless 
men as masses of troops were demobilised, the 
Poor Unemployment Act of 1817 released funding 
for public-works schemes like canals, bridges and roads. The new 
idea of state expenditure on such projects — of social welfare — 
emerged from the older sense of partnership between state agencies 
and war materiel suppliers. 

But the shift was halting, as Adam Smith’s ideal of an economic 
system free of government distortion came to supplant the memory 
of war-driven industrial revolution. Today’s image of an industrial 
revolution rooted in the British genius for invention trades on the 
liberal values he and his heirs propagated. The Victorian ethic was 
‘self-help’ — popularised in Samuel Smiles’ classic book by that name. 
He wrote the first biography of Boulton, as the exemplar of entrepre- 
neurial genius. Such notions underwrote Victorian horror of gov- 
ernmental intervention on behalf of even the most vulnerable as 
feckless interference with the workings of the invisible hand. The 
haves were, perforce, deserving; the have-nots, self-evidently, not. 

This Victorian outlook was exceptional, however, in a long history 
of government intervention in the British economy. Indeed, after the 
great depression of 1873, as masses of workers became unemployed 
all at once, many late Victorians perceived that systemic forces had 
led to this common fate — a business cycle beyond individual control. 
This new awareness of a realm of ‘the social’ underwrote the founda- 
tion of an incipient welfare state in the early 20th century, including a 
minimum wage, labour exchanges, pensions, national insurance 
and school meals. These foundations were permanently enlarged 
during the First World War and interwar depression — the planning 
processes of the warfare state again casting a shadow over peacetime 
developments. Keynesian economic theory encapsulated the idea 
that government had a role to play in the economy. 

Still, it was rearmament — the reemergence of the warfare state — 
that ultimately pulled Britain out of depression. Postwar economic 
historians acknowledged as much but they shied away from the notion 
that war had also stimulated economic growth in the 18th century. 
Acknowledging both might drive one to the unseemly conclusion of 


a general pattern of war-driven economic growth — an indigestible 
conclusion in the aftermath of two world wars. Faith in the natively 
pacific sources of British industrialism now became even more exigent. 

Economic historians have clung to the notion that 18th-century 
wars had an overall negative impact on the British economy. In the 
absence of clear data, they lean on liberal theory: during war “normal 
patterns” of investment were “probably” disrupted; war “diverted 
capital from what Smith considered its natural channel”; it is simply 
“impossible not to feel” that war’s overall impact was “negative”. 
Thus have we inherited a view of the industrial revolution as the work 
of an innately enterprising people, entirely unrelated to the wars rag- 
ing nearly continuously in that very time. 

Galton’s perspective helps us recover the forgotten reality of the 
government’s central role in the evolution of modern industrialism. 
His fellow Quakers were not persuaded by his arguments; there was 
too much at stake in industrial capitalism by 1796 for him to win an 
argument about its collectively scandalous nature. The arms maker 
morphed from a morally unremarkable participant in industrialisa- 
tion to a uniquely villainous merchant of death—and our memory of 
industrial revolution became one of pacific genius unbound. 

Quaker anguish over how to avoid complicity in a war-driven 
economy finds an echo among individuals and communities strain- 
ing today to keep their hands clean ina global economy full of ethical 
pitfalls. Arms industry spokespeople assure the British public that 
seemingly scandalous arms exports to Saudi Arabia and elsewhere 
enable it to employ “150,000 highly skilled people” in Britain and 
“thousands more... through the extended supply chain”, and to in- 
vest “huge sums in research and development”. 

If we step out of the ethical fog that such arguments produce, we 
might perceive that, more than arms, it is government contracts that 
have been good for the economy. War was critical to the invention of 
our industrial way of life but need not remain so. The Galtons be- 
came bankers; BSA, Europe’s largest riflemaker in the late 19th cen- 
tury, ended as a motorcycle manufacturer. Arms-makers need not 
remain arms-makers, and contracts need not be war-related. As Brit- 
ain contemplates the future of government in the aftermath of the 
Brexit vote, it must reckon with the truth of the past. 

Priya Satia is professor of modern British history at Stanford University, 
California. Her books include Spies in Arabia (OUP, 2008) 
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Intellectuals, dieting 
businessmen, Indian 
students and fitness 
fanatics were among 
those to exhort the 
benefits of a meat- 
free diet in the 
19th century, as 
shown in our 
illustration 
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Meat-free Victorian diets 


n 30 September 1848, the 
satirical magazine Punch 
regaled its readers with 
reports of a peculiar new 
society that had started 
holding meetings across 
Manchester. The society, 
Punch revealed with thinly veiled incredulity, 
“devotes its entire energies to the eating of 
vegetables, and the members meet occasion- 
ally for the purpose of masticating mashed 
potatoes and munching cabbage-leaves. 
‘Sweets to the sweet’ is a popular maxim, and 
‘greens to the green’ may fairly be applied to 
the vegetarians.” 

Victorians were well versed in the Bible, 
so many would have read how the ancient 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezza ate a diet of 
grass instead of meat. Others may too have 
been aware that the eccentric poet Lord 
Byron once attempted to lose weight via a 
‘vegetable diet’. Nevertheless, back in 1848, 
comparatively few would have heard the term 
‘vegetarian’. So why did a small but signifi- 
cant number of our Victorian forebears 
choose to abstain from eating flesh? And 
where should we look to find the roots of the 
vegetarian movement? The answer lies in the 
the target of Punch’s faintly mocking report. 

Formed in September 1847, the Vegetarian 
Society was the brainchild of a collection 
of social reformers, philanthropists and 
devout Christians who sought to woo the 
population away from the “fleshpots” of 
meat, just as the temperance movement had 
promoted abstention from alcohol. 

It was a formidable challenge — after all, 
many Britons, especially those who were too 
poor to afford all but the most meagre 
servings of beef, pork and lamb, 
sought to eat more meat, not less. 

But it was a challenge that 

vegetarian activists attacked with Y 
gusto, spreading the word 

through the classic Victorian 
strategies of staging public meetings 
and attempting to win the press 
around to their cause. 

And it worked. The late 
Victorian satirical press and 
newspapers were fascinated by the 
new cohort of youthful clerks, 
intellectuals, dieting businessmen 
and Indian students converging on 
the vegetarian restaurants that were 


Vegetarians opposed 
fashion featuring 
slaughtered animals, 
like this outfit worn by 
the actress Amy 
Roselle in 1887 
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popping up across Britain’s biggest cities. In 
August 1851, the Illustrated London News told 
its readers how, at an event at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern in London, “the vegetarian course 
consisted of savoury pies, bread and parsley 
fritters, moulded ground rice, blancmange, 
cheesecakes, and fruit, all of which dishes 
were consumed with an evident relish by the 
company... whose healthy appearance 
betokened the benefits to be derived from the 
innocent regimen”. 

Media coverage wasn’t always so glowing, 
of course. But even dismissive jibes in the 
press helped turn the meat-free diet into an 
‘ism’. And if they couldn’t attract positive 
coverage, vegetarian activists attempted to 
craft their own, hoping that tracts sent to 
self-improving organisations such as 
mechanics’ institutes, which promoted adult 
education, would encourage wider interest. 

In addition, high-profile vegetarians such 
as the playwright and Fabian socialist George 
Bernard Shaw, and Isaac Pitman of shorthand 
fame — who addressed the Vegetarian 
Society's second annual meeting, and proudly 
announced that he hadn’t eaten meat for 
11 years — gave the movement some much- 
needed celebrity endorsement. 


Health considerations 
Vegetarians gave up eating flesh for all kinds 
of reasons. Some did so because they believed 
it conferred health benefits. In 1858, the 
Vegetarian Messenger optimistically declared 
that: “No vegetarian in this country has ever 
been attacked with cholera.” Others claimed 
that vegetarianism offered protection from 
tuberculosis. Vegetarian Victorians opened 
several hospitals, including institutions for 
cancer patients. Some of Britain’s most 
prominent anti-vaccinationists — 
who opposed the state-inflicted 
‘pollution’ of their families 
— were vegetarians in the 
Victorian era. 
Others rejected meat out of 
compassion, shocked by the 
cruelty in cities, where animals 
were brought to market, and 
where slaughterhouses and 
butchers’ displays of 
carcasses were unavoidable. 
Early vegetarians tried, 
unsuccessfully, to get the 
RSPCA’s support. 
“Flinging maudlin 
sentimentality to the 
winds,” they acknowl- 
edged that “killing 
must be done”, was 
how one essayist in 
the magazine All 
the Year Round 
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A 19th-century butcher’s shop. 
Many Victorians — especially the 
poorest, who could barely afford 
pork, beef and lamb -— sought to 
eat more meat, not less 
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described the RSPCA’ attitude in 1876. 

Later in the century, vegetarians opposed 
vivisection, and the slaughter of birds and 
seals for fashionable clothing. They also 
campaigned against cruelty to people: the 
Humanitarian League’s first general meeting 
was 1n a vegetarian restaurant in London. 

For some, vegetarianism wasn’t a choice, it 
was a religious calling. This was certainly the 
case for the Bible Christians, whose leader, 
William Cowherd, had advocated rejecting 
meat on health and humanitarian grounds as 
far back as 1809. They remained influential 
within the vegetarian movement for much of 
the century. In fact, one of their number, the 
industrialist James Simpson, was elected the 
Vegetarian Society’s first president in 1847. 

Others were attracted to the diet by political 
considerations, rather than spiritual ones. 
There was significant crossover between the 
social reform movement and meat avoidance 
throughout the 19th century and beyond 
— from the followers of the Welsh socialist 
Robert Owen right through to the suffragettes 
who congregated in vegetarian restaurants 
following their release from prison. George 
Orwell liked to characterise the vegetarian 
socialist as nudist, be-sandalled, fruit-juice 
drinking and sexually unorthodox. It was a 
stereotype with a long and colourful history. 

Another important factor driving the 
uptake of vegetarianism was cost. “How is it 
possible that an agricultural labourer, earning 
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Manufactured substitutes such as ‘nut’ 
meats were now on Sale in the growing 
number of vegetarian restaurants and cafes 


nine shillings a week, can pay rent, clothe a 
family, and feed them upon flesh?”, wrote one 
correspondent to the Hereford Times in 1863, 
verbalising the belief that vegetarianism 
offered a path out of poverty. Throughout the 
late 19th century, vegetarian propagandists 
lectured working people on the economic 
benefits of going meat-free. They also offered 
cheap or free meals through bodies such as 
the National Food Reform Society and, as was 
the wont of Victorian moralists, they linked 
thrift to self-improvement. 

The forge labourer George Perkin of 
Bramley exemplified this attitude, writing in 
the Vegetarian Advocate in June 1850: “I now 
devote the money heretofore spent on those 
pernicious things, to the purchase of books 
and otherwise, towards the cultivation of my 
mind, until very recently much neglected.” 

But the economy could prove dangerous 
territory for advocates of vegetarianism. 
Critics argued that wage levels were deter- 
mined by the standard of living, and if that 
standard was ‘cheapened’ by a fall in house- 
hold expenditure on products such as meat, 
then wages would fall too. They also associ- 
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ated the vegetarian movement’s asceticism 
with the punitively spare diets offered in 
institutions such as prisons and workhouses. 


Amerciful diet 
Vegetarians also ran into resistance from 
defenders of empire and military adventure, 
who warned that a meat-free diet robbed 
people of stamina and force. They linked 
meat to virility and racial strength, and were 
suspicious of a ‘merciful’ diet. The “labourer 
who toiled in the field, or on the railroad 
wanted something better than cabbages to 
keep up his strength”, suggested one corre- 
spondent to the Brighton Gazette in 1849. 
Such resistance provides one of the many 
reasons why we need to be careful about 
characterising the Victorian era as a golden 
age for vegetarianism. The numbers of people 
eating meat-free diets rose from the low 
hundreds at the start of Victoria’s reign, to a 
total, by 1899, of almost 7,000 members and 
associates of the Vegetarian Society and its 
London-based rival. However, vast swathes of 
the population remained entirely unmoved 
by the phenomenon — no more inclined to 


There was no shortage 
of culinary advice for 


illustrations from 
Cassell’s Book of 
the Household 
(c1895) prove 


give up beef, pork and lamb than they were 
water. Compared with today’s widespread, 
high-profile lifestyle choice, Victorian 
vegetarianism was distinctly marginal. 

For all that, by the end of the 19th century, 
vegetarianism was making serious waves. 
Members of the intelligentsia such as 
philanthropist John Passmore Edwards and 
Annie Besant, a famous supporter of Indian 
nationalism, threw their weight behind the 
movement. Manufactured substitutes such as 
‘nut’ meats were on sale in the growing 
number of vegetarian restaurants and cafes. 
Advice on how to reduce meat consumption 
and entertain your meat-avoiding friends was 
now available in a glut of vegetarian journals 
and books — and more mainstream works. 

But perhaps the ultimate endorsement 
came with the fact that the 1880 edition of 
Beeton’s Household Management dedicated an 
entire chapter to “vegetarian recipes”. No one 
flicking through the pages of the bible of 
culinary guidebooks — and reading the recipes 
for fried bananas and curried beans con- 
tained within — could have been in any doubt 
that vegetarianism was here to stay. HJ 
James Gregory is associate professor of modern 
British history at the University of Plymouth. 

His books include Of Victorians and Vegetarians 
(IB Tauris, 2007) 


> The Heretic’s Feast: A History of 
Vegetarianism by Colin Spencer 
(Fourth Estate, 1993) 
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> To listen to Dr Annie Gray interview 


(oe Gregory about Victorian 
Vegetarians on BBC Radio4, goae 
go to bbc.co.uk/programmes/ “°° 4 
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The final 


assaults and 


prisoner blues 


In part 52 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
september 1918, when Allied soldiers are battling to overrun the 
Hindenberg Line, while some of their compatriots remain in 
captivity. Peter is tracing the experiences of 20 people who lived 
through the First World War - via interviews, letters and diary 
entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


Edmund Williams 


Edmund was born in Formby, 
Merseyside to a fairly well-off 
family. After studying chemistry, 
he joined the 19th King’s 
Liverpool Regiment with his 
brother. His battalion moved to 
the western front in November 
1915 where he served until 1918. 


Corporal Williams was taken 
prisoner during the 1918 
German Spring Offensive. By 
September he was being held 
in the Merseburg prisoner of 
war camp in the German state 
of Saxony-Anhalt. Conditions 
were harsh. 


Merseburg was almost 

Shakespearean — the 
blasted heath, a bit of high 
gravelly ground that was no use 
to anybody. It had the watchtow- 
ers, the machine guns anda 


large wooden entrance. Long 
wooden huts stretching in lines 
across the heath. The huts were 
plain, nasty, black and big. They 
were furnished with homemade 
folding wooden beds. We had 
two very thin, measly and not 
too clean blankets. 

Those who had been taken 
prisoner with their greatcoats 
were lucky —I had nothing but 
my tunic until we got our 
prison clothes sent through! 
There was a stove in one side for 
which there was no fuel and 
windows along the side. There 
were only a few of us there 
compared to the large number 
of French and Russians. 

At the end of the hutment line 
was a big parade ground from 
which all the grass had gone, 
walled in on one side with the 
German guards’ quarters and at 
the bottom a long line of latrines 
—along shed with a deep pit 


where the Germans could send 
their soil carts and take away 
manure for the land. There was 
a bar to sit on and a bar in the 
middle to hold your back — that 
was your communal toilet seat 
50-60 yards long! 


The diet was unprepossess- 
ing, though the monotonous 
bare minimum of food offered 
by the Germans was supple- 
mented by Red Cross parcels. 


There was some 
€S chocolate, tinned meat, 
tinned jam, but they also very 
ill-advisedly sent us tinned 
cabbage! Thereby hangs a tale, 
for the labels from the tins of 
jam fitted exactly the tinned 
cabbage! So, some enterprising 
people substituted the labels, for 
the black market! For chocolate, 
if you knew your way about it, 
you could have had the Empress 
of Germany! 


“Those who had been taken prisoner 
with their greatcoats were lucky - [had 
nothing but my tunic” 


Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig was commander of the 
British Expeditionary Force 
on the western front. 


The Germans now faced the 
Allies from a vast array of 
fortified positions collectively 
known as the Hindenburg Line 
- a formidable combination of 
advanced outposts, layers of 
trenches, barbed wire, deep 
dugouts and machine gun 
pillboxes all covered by 
well-sited artillery. The 
Germans were confident they 
could repel any attack. 

The supreme allied com- 
mander Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch planned a series of 
devastating assaults on the 
German line: four battles in 
four days from 26-29 Septem- 
ber. The British, French and 
American armies would give 


An Allied gun fires on 
German positions near 
Moeuvres, northern France 
on 27 September 1918, as 
part of the assault on 

the Hindenberg Line 
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the Germans no respite, 
allowing the German high 
command no time to think or 
respond to the attacks. Field 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig was 
given the most important task 
in coordinating three of these 
attacks. He was confident, but 
aware he lacked the trust of 
Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George and other politicians 
back in Britain. 


& & The cabinet are ready to 
meddle and interfere in 
my plans in an underhand way, 
but do not dare openly to say 
that they do not mean to take 
the responsibility for any failure 
though ready to take credit for 
every success! I can attack the 
Hindenburg Line if I think it 
right to do so. The chief of 
imperial general staff and the 
cabinet already know that my 
arrangements are being made to 
that end. If my attack is success- 
ful I will remain as commander 
in chief. If we fail, or our losses 
are excessive, I can hope for no 
mercy. What a wretched lot of 
weaklings we have in high places 
at the present time. 
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Haig agreed with Foch that it 
was time to press home the 
attacks to finish the war in 
1918 or face the necessity of 
doing it all again in 1919. 


@ @ How ignorant these 

2D people are of war! In my 
opinion it is much less costly in 
lives to press the enemy after a 
victorious battle than to give 
him time to recover and organise 
afresh his defence...! The later 
must then be attacked in the face 
of hostile artillery and machine 
guns, all carefully sited. 


When it became apparent the 
attacks were succeeding, Haig 
received the belated recogni- 
tion of those who had had so 
little faith in him. His reaction 
was modest but acerbic. 


@ @ \am not, nor am] likely 
DD tobe, a famous general. 
For that must we not have 
pandered to the gutter press? 
But we have a surprisingly large 
number of very capable generals. 
Thanks to these gentlemen... 
are our successes to be chiefly 


attributed. 


september 1918 


Hawtin Mundy 


Hawtin was brought up in 
Buckinghamshire and served as 
an apprentice coach-builder. He 
was posted to the 5th Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire Regiment 
on the western front in April 1917. 
On 3 May that year he had been 
captured by the Germans. 


As a prisoner Hawtin was 

given various jobs on working 
parties outside the camp and 
had a fair amount of freedom. 


@ @ | spent a few weeks 
working ona farm. The 
farmer used to come in each day 
and pick up so many prisoners... 

it wasn’t a bad job at all, 
haymaking and so forth. There 
was four or five girls from the 
village as well. The old farmer, 
me being the only Englishman, 
he sort of singled me out for, not 


Ae 


a 


preferential treatment, but 
curiosity perhaps. 

He used to like a drink and he 
had his old horse and cart and he 
used to get me to drive him back 
into the village to the village 
pub. That was very amusing 
because he’d go in there and sit 
there perhaps for a couple of 
hours or more and keep knocking 
them back. He always used to get 
me a drink at the same time, but 
the strange thing was when we 
went back, when he’d finished, 
he never paid a penny for the 
drink! He used to book it all 
down and then send the bill in. 

He wasn’t a bad old stick, but 
he had a son and he was an officer 
in the German army, and he 
came home on leave. He didn’t 
take at all kindly to me, but 
while he was there he cleaned all 
his buckles and things, polished 
them all up and he set them all 
out in a row on some railings 
outside the house. I saw this belt 
buckle and it shone beautiful. I 
thought ‘here goes’ so I pinched 
it and I’ve still got it! I bet he got 
a hell of a row for losing it. 


Another working detail was 
even more to Mundy’s liking. 


A man in the village had a large 
contract with the German army 
to repair jackboots... there was 
about eight Russians working 
there, myself and a Frenchman. 
What we had to do was fit new 
soles, or repair heels. After you'd 
done so many, you were allowed 
a farthing each for the pairs of 
shoes that you’d done. J 
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Peter Hart is the oral historian 
at the Imperial War Museum 


WEBSITE 

> You can read more articles 
on the First World War at 
BBC History Magazine’s 
website: historyextra.com 
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> The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. 
You can find regular TV 


and radio updates 


at historyextra.com B B | 
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A SUMMER 
TO REMEMBER 


THE N ATION AL What started out as a place to help people reflect, 


MEMORIAL celebrate lives lived and commemorate lives lost in 


service has grown to become so much more. It’s a place 
ARBORETUM that’s uplifting, truly beautiful and completely full of life. 


nd this summer, there’s a packed programme of events 
RANGE OF © tohelp you really appreciate and enjoy everything the 
National Memorial Arboretum stands for. 
Ure it Come to this glorious site on the edge 
of the National Forest in Staffordshire 
PLACE OVER and you'll see there’s so much to do FREE 
THE NEXT FEW and explore. Wander through the 
MONTHS — SO maturing woodland among more ENTRY 


BRING YOUR than 30,000 trees, uncover the OPEN ALL YEAR 


stories of more than 350 memorials, ROUND 


FAMILY AND or just come for an interesting and 
MAKE A DAY OF IT relaxed day out. 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT SOME 

OF THE 
EXCITING 
EVENTS 
HAPPENING 


Whether you’re 

five or 95, there’s 
something here 

for everyone, so 
start planning 

your visit now and 
see for yourself 

why the National 
Memorial Arboretum 
is the winner of 
VisitEngland’s Large 
Visitor Attraction of 


the Year Award 2018. 


10 REASONS 
TO VISIT 


(On| Spotlight On: 
Germany and the First 
World War 

Dr Nicholas Martin from the 
University of Birmingham 
gives a talk exploring why 
in Germany, the First World 
War might be termed the 
forgotten war. 


SATURDAY 
25 AUGUST 2018 


02 Fashion and 
Freedom Exhibition 
Find out how nurses 
serving with the 

Red Cross and ‘the 


munitionettes’ inspired the 


creations of contemporary 
designers including Sadie 
Williams and Holly Fulton. 


03 Institute of 
Quarrying Garden 

Visit the incredible garden 
which won Best in Show, 
Best Construction and a 
Gold Medal at the RHS 
Chatsworth Flower Show 
in 2017. 


04 Thank You: 
Legacies of War 
Exhibition 

The impact of the First 
World War was felt across 
the globe. Discover some 
of the everyday items that 


can trace their development 


back to this time. 
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O5 still Water 
Memorial 

Take time to reflect 
next to the beautiful 
memorial remembering 
the British Victims of 
Overseas Terrorism 
that uses concrete 
shapes to reference 
mountainous terrain. 


06 Every Which Way 
An emotive piece 

by sculptor Maurice 

Blik, PPRBS, FRSA 
encapsulating the 

sense of displacement 
experienced by the 
children evacuated from 
their homes during the 
Second World War. 


O7 Nursing Memorial 
A recently dedicated 
memorial that records 
the names of nearly 
1,300 nurses, identified 
as having died during, or 
as a direct result of, their 
war service. 


08 ‘Thank You’ 
Backpacks 

Young visitors can learn 
more about the people 
who served during the 
First World War with 

an activity backpack 
containing exploratory 
resources and dressing 
up items. 


09 Audio Guide 
With an easy-to-use 
handset, explore the 
Arboretum at your own 
pace and discover the 
stories and symbolism 
behind 90 of the most 
fascinating memorials. 


10 Replica 

1940s War Room 
Installation 

Explore an RAF 
Command and 
Operations Room and 
Billet Room. Costumed 
interpreters help to 
make the experience 
more authentic. 


PLAN YOUR 
VISIT AT: 
THENMA. 
ORG.UK 


lottery fund 
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Sumatra’s death railway 
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BBC History Magazine 


Forced marches, savage guards, skeletal POWs, and a 

death toll in the tens of thousands. The construction 

of the Sumatran Railway from 1943-45 may live in 

the shadow ofits notorious counterpart in Thailand _& 
and Burma. But, says Lizzie Oliver, that doesn't stop 4 - 
itbeing One of the darkest episodes of the Pacific War 


> 


Pod 


Australian PoWs in a camp at the 
Sumatran city of Pekanbaru, c1945. 
More than 80,000 forced labourers, 

including PoWs, died during the 
construction of the Sumatran 
railway, most the victims of disease, 
starvation and maltreatment 


BBC History Magazine 
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t 4.15pm on 18 September 
N\ ~=—«:1944, the British submarine 
) MS Tradewind torpedoed a 
| A Japanese steamship off the 

\ western coast of Sumatra. To 
~ acrewcommissioned with 

; \ destroying cargo ships in the 
waters surrounding the Dutch East Indies, the 
Junyo Maru —a 400ft, 5,000-ton steamer — ap- 
peared a valuable target. But what the 
Tradewind’s captain did not know was that 
Junyo Marvw’s cargo consisted of more than 
6,000 captives of the Imperial Japanese Army: 
4,200 Javanese slave labourers (known as 
romusha) and 2,300 Allied prisoners of war. 
The ship sank within an hour of being hit, 
and more than 5,000 of its passengers were 
lost to the waves. It was one of the deadliest 
maritime disasters of the Second World War. 

Conditions on board the Junyo Maru, 
which had set off from Batavia (today’s 
Jakarta) two days before it was torpedoed, had 
been dire. Prisoners were crammed into the 
hold without food or water, and they found 
themselves gasping for air without room to 
move. “The fetid, stifling hold was like a black 
stinking oven,” wrote Willem Wanrooy, a 
Dutch survivor of the sinking. 

Only 200 romusha are thought to have 
survived the Tradewind’s attack; eyewitness 
accounts relate how, unable to swim, most of 
the Javanese captives huddled in groups on 
the ship’s deck and sang together as it plunged 
into the water. 

The Japanese plucked 680 military PoWs 
from the sea the following day but they gave 


Our map of modern-day south-east Asia 
shows the location of the Sumatra Railway 


these survivors no time to rest or recuperate. 
The Junyo Maru had been carrying the PoWs 
to a series of camps nestled deep in the 
Sumatran jungle — and the Japanese were 
determined that the journey should continue 
without delay. Once they arrived in Sumatra, 
the PoWs joined a vast railway construction 
project that lasted until Japan’s surrender 
almost a year later. That project would expose 
them to beatings, starvation, a cocktail of 
diseases and, all too often, death. 

The idea of a railway running across 
Sumatra had been first mooted by the island’s 
Dutch colonists in the late 19th century. The 
Dutch revisited the idea more than once 
before abandoning it for good in the 1930s, 
concluding that the island’s treacherous 


swamps, mountains and dense jungle simply 
made the project too dangerous and too 
expensive to undertake. But with a cheap 
supply of labour, these challenges did not 
deter the Japanese, who had seized the island 
in March 1942 as their forces swept across 
south-east Asia following their dramatic 
entry into the Second World War. To them, 
the benefits of the railway were clear. 

By 1943, with American embargoes 
beginning to bite, the Japanese were experi- 
encing a chronic shortage of fuel. Sumatra, 
rich in natural reserves of coal and oil, offered 
a potential solution. But the Japanese had a 
problem: and that was how to transport these 
resources from Sumatra’s mines to its main 
ports without sending their shipping out into 
the waters around the island, where they were 
vulnerable to Allied attack. The answer, they 
concluded, was a cross-island railway. 


Forced labour 
This wasn’t the first time that the Japanese 
had ordered the construction of a massive 
railway in their newly conquered territories. 
The building of the ‘Death Railway’, which 
connected Thailand to Burma, is surely one of 
the most notorious episodes of the entire 
Pacific War. Working in horrendous condi- 
tions, around 100,000 forced labourers, 
12,000 of whom were Allied PoWs, lost their 
lives building the railway, victims of disease, 
starvation and maltreatment. 

No sooner had that project been completed 
than a team of Japanese engineers — some of 
whom had masterminded the Thai-Burma 


VANCOUVER ARCHIVES 
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Railway — arrived in Sumatra tasked with 
repeating the job. Their brief was to design a 
130-mile railway that traversed the island, 
connecting Pekanbaru in the east with an 
existing line at Moeara that ran on to the city 
of Padang on Sumatra’s western coast. 

It was amammoth undertaking, and the 
romusha, the first group of forced labourers to 
arrive on the island, were to bear the heaviest 
burden. In March 1943, they were designated 
the brutal task of manually excavating the 
foundations of the line before military PoWs 
started laying the track. Construction 
methods were primitive and monotonous: 
the labourers dug out the foundations using 
spades, sledgehammers, and wood-boring 
augurs called dassies; they transported vast 
amounts of earth in flimsy wicker baskets; 
and they heaved huge sleepers, bricks and 
rails into position by hand. Worse still, they 
did so under relentless — often violent — 
pressure from the guards. They had very 
few rest days, and often worked 24-hour 
shift rotations. 

And their work wasn’t confined to laying 
foundations for the track. The labourers had 
to build several shunting yards and switching 
points. What’s more, each of the 17 camps 
that have so far been identified near the 
construction sites were built by the prisoners 
as they progressed along the railway. 

In May 1944, four months before the 
sinking of the Junyo Maru, 5,000 military 
PoWs began their arduous task of laying the 
track. Most had already been held captive for 
27 months, and were suffering the impact of 
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Romusha in Sumatra after their liberation. An estimated 80,000 of 
these Javanese labourers died during the construction of the 


hard labour and tropical disease on a 
starvation diet. They worked in no more than 
a makeshift thong, with the blazing heat of 
the equatorial sun searing their skin. Ifa man 
stumbled, the hammer missed, or the rail 
went down clumsily, recalled former PoW 
Kenneth Robson, “a screaming voice 
penetrates the mists, and as you straighten up 
from putting the peg straight, a fist, a piece of 
wood, a rifle... hits you on the side of the face, 
and... down you go”. 

The PoW working parties were predomi- 
nantly made up of Dutch and Indonesian 
captives, but also included just over a 
thousand Britons, Australians and New 
Zealanders. In total, 673 military PoWs died 
during the construction, while a further 1,796 
drowned as a result of two “friendly fire’ 
incidents (one the sinking of Junyo Maru; the 
other when a ship called the Van Waerwijck 
was attacked in June 1944), 

But the death toll among military PoWs was 
dwarfed by the number of romusha who lost 
their lives during the project. The Javanese 


“A screaming voice 
penetrates the mists, 
a fist, a piece of wood, 
a rifle... hits you on 
the side of the face, 
and... down you go” 


captives experienced appalling conditions. 
Sanitation was poor, tropical diseases spread 
quickly and, unlike their European counter- 
parts, they had no organised system of camp 
administration, rationing and medical care to 
draw upon. The results were catastrophic. The 
Dutch historian Henk Hovinga has estab- 
lished that more than 80,000 romusha died 
during the building of the Sumatra Railway. 
They lie buried in unmarked mass graves 
along the route of the track. 


Cooking snakes and rats 

According to War Office records, the most 
common cause of death among PoWs was 
disease. Malaria and dysentery were rife, as 
were conditions caused by severe malnutri- 
tion, such as pellagra and beri-beri. Typical 
rations tended to consist of no more than 
300 grams of rice, 300 grams of tapioca, and 
jungle vegetables foraged during the day. Meat 
was a rarity, although men would try to 
supplement their rations by killing and 
cooking snakes and rats. The arrival of a 
bullock in camp was cause for great celebra- 
tion; an attempt to eat an orangutan was not 
repeated — the animal’s carcass had seemed 
too human for PoWs to stomach. 

With disease rife, medical officers quickly 
became the most important figures in the 
camps. This was not just for the treatment 
that they could provide, but for their 
attempts to secure an increase in rations and 
medical supplies from the guards. They were 
also best placed to impose strict hygiene 
protocols and stem the spread of disease. > 
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Sumatra’s death railway 
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A camp housing labourers 
on the Sumatra Railway. 
Seventeen such settle- 
ments have so far been 
identified, all built by the 
prisoners themselves 


John Wyatt, a Royal Navy surgeon, was part 
of the first contingent of PoWs to arrive at 
Pekanbaru. He was tasked with setting up a 
hospital at Camp Two — though “to call it a 
hospital was a euphemism”, he later recalled. 
In reality, the hospital was a leaky bamboo 
hut with very little in the way of medical 
instruments, supplies or medications. To be 
sent to this camp was — in the words of former 
PoW John Boulter — a “virtual death sen- 
tence”. There were no bedpans, meaning that 
men suffering dysentery still needed to use 
latrines outside. Supplies of medicine were 
minimal. Medic Robert Braithwaite noted in 
his postwar reports that large quantities of 
quinine were held back by guards — only to be 
discovered in stores upon liberation. 


Tropical infections 
To save lives, doctors had to use their 
initiative. They boiled old pieces of clothing 
and used them as dressings for wounds and 
ulcers. They drained latex from the bark of 
rubber trees to provide adhesive for dressings 
and to close wounds. They obtained a 
solution rich in vitamin B (known as dodek) 
from the husks of rice to help treat severe 
malnutrition. They scraped out tropical infec- 
tions with spoons, or syringed them with 
boiling water. They contained an outbreak of 
diphtheria by isolating the patient and his 
nurse, and they performed surgery without 
anaesthetic on a perforated duodenal ulcer. 
And they constantly placed themselves in 
great danger. Patrick Kirkwood, a trained 
doctor and member of the Indian Medical 


The hospital was a 
leaky bamboo hut with 
very little in the way of 
medication. To be sent 

here was “a virtual 

death sentence” 


Service, was among a group of 500 men 
force-marched from the northern province of 
Atjeh to join construction work on the jungle 
railway. It was a gruelling 80-mile journey, 
completed in just 81 hours, in many cases 
barefoot. Kirkwood is reported to have helped 
PoWs with blistering, injured feet, despite 
suffering from amoebic dysentery himself. 
For his troubles, he was subjected to repeated 
beatings for not marching quickly enough. 

Against such a desperate backdrop, PoWs 
found ingenious ways to maintain morale. In 
Camp Three they formed a concert party, 
putting on shows for campmates, including a 
performance of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Meanwhile a four-man band 
played in the evenings after the working 
parties’ return to the camps. Other PoWs 
saved precious scraps of paper to make notes, 
or created artwork to record their experiences. 

Where men did not have access to reading 
material, they would recite memorised 
passages or share lists of the books that they 
one day hoped to read. Such distractions 


strengthened bonds of friendship, and offered 
PoWs a sense of escapism — however fleeting 
— from the horrors of the camps. 


Living in the shadows 

“Their skins withered and shrunken... They 
were spectres from a haunted world.” That 
was Major Gideon Jacobs’ chief impression of 
the PoWs found on Sumatra in September 
1945, after Japanese forces on the island 
surrendered. Flying over Sumatra, Jacobs, 
commander of liberating forces, had seen 
rows of huts in forbidding jungle: railway 
camps hitherto unknown to Allied intelligence. 

At that point, nearly 900 military PoWs 
required urgent hospital care. The most 
desperate stretcher cases were flown out first. 
One of those men was my grandfather, Stanley 
Kay Russell. He had been beaten severely, and 
was in Camp Two when liberation came. 
Airlifted from Pekanbaru, he was treated in 
Bangalore before travelling home. 

Since the end of the war, the experiences of 
these PoWs and romusha in Sumatra have 
received little coverage. With paper so precious 
and the secreting of documents a dangerous 
endeavour, records of the Sumatra Railway are 
scant, as are surviving PoW diaries. The Red 
Cross was not permitted to inspect the camps, 
which meant that no official news seeped out 
during the conflict. Most postwar reports 
from the Dutch East Indies make no reference 
to a railway on Sumatra either. 

What’s more, the sheer scale of the Thai— 
Burma Railway has inevitably dominated 
popular histories of captivity that have 
emerged from south-east Asia since the 
Second World War. I found that former PoWs 
like my grandfather received a common 
response to their stories: “No mate, you were 
in Burma.” Some former Sumatra PoWs felt as 
if quite enough had already been written 
about the Thai—-Burma “Death Railway’, and 
that there was no appetite from the public to 
hear their experiences of a different one. 

Yet such was the suffering of the thousands 
of men who worked on the Sumatra Railway 
that this is a story that demands to be told. It’s 
high time that this grim episode in the Pacific 
War emerged from the shadows. 

Dr Lizzie Oliver is the chair of the Researching 
FEPOW History Group, an independent research 
organisation that focuses on far east PoW and 
civilian internee history 
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> Prisoners of the Sumatra Railway: 
Narratives of History and Memory 
by Lizzie Oliver (Bloomsbury, 2017) 
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James was taken 
prisoner by the English 


was freed to take the 
reins of power in his 
native nation 


When James I took his seat on the Scottish throne in 
1424 his nobles were shocked by his extravagance 

and aggression - a style of kingship that he learned, 
writes Gordon McKelvie, from an unlikely source 
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James I of Scotland 


hen writing his 
history of Scotland 
in the 1440s, the 
chronicler Walter 
Bower stated 
mournfully that he 
was “forced to 
unfold a gloomy account although it is much 
against my inclinations”. Bower was referring 
to the events of 20 February 1437, when a 
group of assassins broke into Blackfriars 
friary in Perth and hunted down King James I 
of Scotland. 

James initially eluded his attackers and, 
when cornered, put up a desperate fight. 

But eventually the king was overpowered 
and killed before help could be summoned. 
He succumbed — in the words of the chroni- 
cler Enguerrand de Monstrelet — “to upwards 
of 30 wounds, some of which went through 
his heart”. 

Monstrelet described James’s murder as a 
“very cruel and surprising event”, and it was 
one for which the perpetrators would pay 
dearly. On his capture, Robert Graham, the 
lead assassin, was “surrounded by three 
executioners, who kept pinching his thighs, 
and other parts of his body with red-hot 
pincers” before he was quartered. Another 
prominent conspirator, the dead king’s uncle 
the Earl of Athol, was “crowned with a cornet 
of hot iron to signify he was a traitor” and 
dragged naked through Edinburgh before 
being beheaded and quartered. 

It was a violent end to what was a violent 
reign. From the moment he took the reins of 
power in 1424, James brought an ambitious, 
abrasive style of rule to the kingdom of 
Scotland. He attempted to introduce 
wide-ranging legal reforms and he invested 
enormous efforts in projecting himself onto 
the European stage. Above all, he showed 
disloyal members of his nobility little quarter. 
When, for example, James had Murdoch 
Stewart, Duke of Albany arrested on charges 
of treason, he did what his predecessors would 
never have dared do — he had him put to death. 


Radical style 

James’s ruthless, radical style of kingship 
made waves across Scotland. But it was a style 
arguably forged not in the corridors of power 
in Edinburgh, Perth or Fife, but in some of 
the grandest castles in England. James had 
spent 18 years of his life in captivity south of 
the border — and what he learned from 
English kings, most notably Henry V, the hero 
of Agincourt, he would attempt to replicate 
north of the border. 

In March 1406, the 11-year-old James was 
sent to France by his father, King Robert II, in 
a bid to escape the deadly factional politics 
that were blighting his kingdom. En route, the 
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The moment he took 
the reins of power, 
James brought an 

ambitious, abrasive 
style of rule to the 
kingdom of Scotland 


ship carrying James was captured off the coast 
of Cley in Norfolk (or possibly off Yorkshire) 
and given to Henry IV, king of Scotland’s 
traditional enemy, England. On hearing the 
news, Henry reportedly quipped: “Of course, 
if the Scots had been our friends, they would 
have sent the young man to me for his 
education, as I know the French language.” 

This account, written by the chronicler 
Thomas Walsingham, is the only occasion in 
which James’s capture appears in contempo- 
rary English records. Perhaps English writers 
were embarrassed by the incident — after all, a 
child had been taken prisoner during a truce 
between the two nations. But, for the English, 
James was simply too good a prize to forgo. 
Just days after his capture, that prize would 
grow even more valuable, for his father died 
and James became the Scottish king. 

For all that, Henry IV never fully exploited 
the propaganda value provided by his royal 
captive. There is little evidence of James being 
paraded at major spectacles — as Edward III 
had done with David II of Scotland and 
John II of France decades earlier. It seems that 
James was normally to be found in relatively 
secure royal castles such as Windsor, 
Nottingham, Pevensey and Kenilworth. 

All that changed when Henry V 
succeeded his father as king 
of England in 1413. On 
his first day on the 
throne, Henry ordered 
that James be brought 
to the Tower 
of London. This was 
no spur of the 
moment decision. 


Henry V, whose 
muscular kingship 
seems to have 
influenced the ruling 
style of his former 
prisoner James | 

of Scotland 


Henry was intent on stamping his authority 
on his kingdom, embarking on a programme 
of restoring law and order. Bringing James 
closer to the centre of power fitted that 
agenda perfectly. It also gave him an 
opportunity to keep an eye on his 

prized asset. 

James remained in England in 1415 when 
Henry V sailed to France to prosecute a 
campaign that would culminate with his 
famous victory at Agincourt. The king of 
Scots may have been a prisoner of the English 
but that didn’t prevent Robert, Duke of 
Albany, governor of Scotland during James’s 
absence, from allowing an estimated 15,000 
Scotsmen to sail to the continent and offer 
the French much needed military support. 

Henry’s response to the Scottish interven- 
tion was utterly ruthless. When James went 
to France in May 1420, Henry used James’s 
presence at the siege of Melun near Paris as 
a pretext for summarily executing the entire 
Scots guard at the garrison. The justification 
was that the Scots at Melun had committed 
treason by opposing their rightful king. 

We'll never know what James made of 
Henry’s brutal treatment of his countrymen. 
Nor can we divine the Scottish king’s opinion 
of his English jailers. But The Kingis Quair, 
(the King’s Book) a semi-autobiographical 
love poem that James wrote for his English 
bride Joan Beaufort, at least provides a few 
clues. It begins with a sleepless narrator who, 
after reading Roman philosopher Boethius, 
turns to thinking about his own life of misery 
and exile — hardly a ringing endorsement of 
James’s incarceration in England. Yet, 
intriguingly, the poem finishes with a 
dedication to the two towering figures in 
English literature at the time: John Gower 
and Geoffrey Chaucer. 

If The Kingis Quair offers but a 
fleeting insight into James’s state of 

mind, then his actions are far more 

revealing. They suggest that far from 

being appalled by Henry’s approach 
to kingship, James was deeply im- 

pressed by the English monarch’s muscu- 
lar style of rule — and, above all, his ability 
to bend his nobles to his will. 

Asa child, James was acutely 
aware that his father and grandfa- 
ther (King Robert II) were 
repeatedly sidelined by 
unruly nobles. In 1402, he’d 
looked on in horror as his 
elder brother David, Duke 

of Rothesay was arrested 
by the Duke of Albany 
and either poisoned or 

starved to death in 
Falkland. Mutinous 
aristocrats frequently 
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The Tower of London, depicted in the 15th century. James | of Scotland was held there from 1413 
on the orders of the newly crowned Henry V, who was intent on stamping his authority on his kingdom 


got the upper hand over Scottish kings. In 
England, however, they were met with an iron 
fist. Henry IV had no compunction about 
executing a succession of rebellious nobles in 
the early years of his reign; while in 1415, en 
route to France, Henry V stopped off at 
Southampton to preside over the beheading of 
three nobles who had plotted against his life. 

The grim finality of the Henrys’ punish- 
ments certainly made a mark on James. And 
when, in 1424, he was finally freed (Henry V 
was now dead and the English could see no 
merit in keeping James in captivity during 
Henry VI’s minority), he set about applying 
this blueprint to his own kingdom. 


Flaunting royal power 
What followed was a concerted campaign to 
bring his nobles to heel — one that culminated 
in the execution of the Duke of Albany. From 
the moment the duke went to the block on 
24 May 1425, no one could doubt where 
power now resided in Scotland. Unfortunately 
for James, that accumulation of power would 
go on to spark a rebellion that led to his death. 
But King James didn’t just project his power 
on the battlefield; he also flaunted it in court. 
In fact, if there is one characteristic that truly 
distinguished the new king from his prede- 
cessors, it was his dedication to extravagance 
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If there is one 
characteristic that 
distinguished the 
new king, it was his 
dedication to 
extravagance 


and his determination to impress the 
watching world through lavish spending. This 
too, it seems, was a practice that he had 
learned from Henry V. 

James had attended some of the greatest 
ceremonies of the English king’s reign, the 
most notable of which was Henry’s wedding 
to Catherine of Valois in 1420 (where, we are 
told, James was the first guest to be served 
after the happy couple and assembled bishops). 
Here, James would have experienced at 
first-hand the diplomatic and political capital 
to be accrued from grand projections of might 
and majesty. 

Expanding the scale and splendour of the 
Scottish royal court was an expensive 
undertaking, of course, and James funded it 
by rerouting the money raised from a tax 


originally intended to pay for his ransom. 
Scotland was no cultural backwater when 
James returned to take his throne (John 
Barbour had written his epic poem The Bruce 
by 1375, several years before Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales) but the Scots had never seen 
anything on this scale before. 

We can only speculate as to the exact nature 
of the relationship between Henry V and 
James I. We have no evidence of direct speech 
from either man about the other. What we do 
have is a series of acts that indicate that 
James I in many ways wanted to replicate in 
his own kingdom the power Henry V enjoyed 
in England. Neither man would have 
admitted it, but James I of Scotland was the 
unlikely apprentice of Henry V, king of his 
country’s mortal enemy. 

Dr Gordon McKelvie is a lecturer in history at the 
University of Winchester 
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> Read more on Henry V in our 
collector’s edition Medieval 
Kings and Queens. Order a 
copy for £9.99 at buysubscrip- 
tions.com/special-editions/ 
medieval-kings-and-queens 
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100 Women 
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the World 


We asked you to vote for the women you believe 
have had the biggest impact on world history, from a 
Shortlist of 1OO figures selected by 10 experts. Turn 
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read historians analysis of the results 
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100 women who changed the world 


Welcome to this year's BBC History Magazine poll, which features 100 
inspirational women from history. We asked experts in 10 different fields of 
human endeavour to nominate 10 women they believe had the biggest 
impact on world history. We then gave you, our readers the opportunity to 
vote for your favourite figures from that list. The results - presented here, 
along with expert comments - may well provoke debate... 


Charlotte Hodgman 
Deputy editor 
100 Amrita Pritam 1919-2005 
Indian writer and poet 62 Sarah Breedlove 41 Catherine de’ Medici i 
99 Annette Kellerman 1867-1919 1519-89 ES 
1887-1975 Entrepreneur and activist Italian-born queen of France > 
Professional swimmer 61 Suzanne Lenglen 40 Lise Meitner us 
98 BuchiEmecheta 1899-1938 1878-1968 
1944-2017 French tennis player Austrian physicist 
Pioneering Heveust 60 Emily Hobhouse 39 NellieBly 1864-1922 
97 Emilie du Chatelet 1860-1926 Pioneering journalist 
1706-49 British welfare campaigner 
French natural philosopher 59 Ethel Smyth 1858-1944 36 Sacagawea lees vane 
Shoshone interpreter 
96 Fanny Mendelssohn Composer and suffragist 
1805-47 37 Eleanor Rathbone 
Sis! 58 Gertrude Ederle 1872-1946 
Elanist and composer Amrita Pritam, one of India’s 1906-2003 MP and philanthropist 
95 Katia Krafft 1942-91 most important writers Swimming champion 
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Professional aeronaut 77 Sarojini Naidu 1879-1949 Physicist and academic ceils 

Writer and filmmaker 76 Sonja Henie 1912-69 Brown 1922-99 34 Frida Kahlo 1907-54 
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Mother of Tibetan Buddhism 75 WilmaRudolph 940-94 54 Maryam Mirzakhani 33 Grace Hopper 1906-92 
91 Aisha c613/614-678 Olympic champion 1977-2017 Computer scientist 


Wife of Muhammad 74 Alice Milliat 1334-1957 Iranian mathematician 32 Simone de Beauvoir 

90 Anna Jacobson Pioneering athlete 53 Sirimavo Bandaranaike 1908-86 
American economist 1946-2005 Prime minister of Sri Lanka 31 Virginia Woolf 1882-1941 

89 Beulah Louise Henry Radical feminist and writer 52 Anna Akhmatova British modernist novelist 
1887-1973 72 Dowager Empress Cixi 1889-1966 30 Wangari Maathai 
Prolific inventor of China 1835-1908 Russian poet 1940-2011 

88 Clara Schumann {819-96 Chinese ruler for 47 years 51 Clara Barton 1821-1912 Environmental activist 
HATES and composer 71 George Eliot 1319-80 pinence pee Cross founder 29 Catherine of Siena 

87 Elinor Ostrom {933-2012 Novelist and poet 50 Gabriela Mistral 1347-80 
Political economist 70 Joan Robinson 1903-33 1889-1957 Philosopher and theologian 

86 Estée Lauder 1908-2004 Economist Sass Reese LUCY 28 Isabella of Castile 
Cosmetics company founder 69 Lottie Dod 1871-1960 49 Indira Gandhi 1917-84 1451-1504 

85 Fanny Blankers-Koen Sportswoman Indian prime minister Queen of Castile 
1918-2004 68 Maria Merian 1647-1717. 48 Katharine Graham 27 Joanof Arc 1412-31 
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: 45 Coco Chanel 1883-1971 Egyptian pharaoh 

81 Lily Parr 1905-78 1780-1872 ; 7 
Professional footballer Science writer and polymath French fashion designer 23 Vera Atkins 1908-2000 

80 Maria Bochkareva 64 Prophet Deborah 44 Aphra Behn 1640-89 SSS UBS Jone 
1889-1920 c12th century BC British playwright and poet 22 Catherine the Great 
Russian army officer Biblical prophet of Yahweh 43 Bessie Coleman 1892-1926 1729-96 . 
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Neet the 
nominators 


The 10 historians and experts 
below each nominated 

1]O women they feel 

changed the world in 

their field of study... 


Literature 

Andrew Dickson journal- 
ist, broadcaster and author of 
gq Worlds Elsewhere (Vintage, 2016) 


Science & Technology 
Patricia Fara president of the 
British Society for the History 
of Science 


Religion & Philosophy 
Tom Holland historian, 
author and presenter of BBC 
Radio 4's Making History 


Leaders & Royalty 
Suzannah Lipscomb 
historian, author and 
broadcaster 


Media & Culture 

Jenni Murray journalist, 
author and presenter of BBC 
Radio 4's Woman's Hour 


Exploration & 
Adventure 
Kate Pankhurst 


author and illustrator 


Sport 

Martin Polley director of 
the International Centre for 
Sports History and Culture, 
De Montfort University 


Politics, Revolutionaries 

& Activists 

June Purvis emeritus profes- 
sor of women’s and gender his- 


tory at Portsmouth University 


Military 

Elisabeth Shipton 
historian and author of Female 
Tommies (History Press, 2014) 


Business & Economics 
Linda Yueh author of The 
Great Economists (Viking, 2018) 
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What the experts say 


The rankings, inclusions and exclusions in 100 Women Who 
Changed the World have provided plenty of food for thought. 
We asked a selection of historians to share their opinions on 


the composition of the final list 


Joanne Paul 


“If one is looking for a list of 
inspirational and significant 


women, this is a good place to start 


Seeing that history polls can often be 
male-dominated, giving women a list of 
their own highlights those who usually get 
left off or forgotten. 

In some ways, the category is an odd 
one — changing the world does not require 
intention, benevolence or even existence 
(as some of the more legendary additions 
to this list demonstrate). What does it 
mean to ‘change the world’ and how do we 
measure it? 

The majority of the women in the 
top 20 made their marks in the last 300 
years. It is more difficult to recover the 
influence of women the further back in 
history one goes, as it was often necessar- 


Joann Fletcher 


ily informal and unrecorded. The more 
successful the influence, the less it 
appears in our sources. 

Perhaps to recover more of women’s 
presence in history, it would be helpful 
to distance ourselves from the ‘great 
(wo)mar view of history. Nevertheless, 
if one is looking for a list of inspirational 
and significant women, this is a good 
place to start. 

Joanne Paul is lecturer in 
history at the University 
of Sussex. Her books 
include Thomas More 
(Polity, 2016) 


“It’s frustrating that so many 
names in the top 20 are British” 


Although the list is very timely given that 
2018 is the centenary of the first British 
women achieving the vote, it is still quite 
frustrating that more than half the names 
making up the top 20 ina poll of ‘Women 
Who Changed the World’ are British. 

In 14th place is Boudicca who 
took on the Romans in Britain, while 
Cleopatra, who not only kept the Romans 
at bay for 20 years but made a huge impact 
on the ancient world, doesn’t even make 
the top 20. But at least she is there, as is 
fellow Egyptian-born Hypatia, in at 
number 36, no doubt helped by actor 
Rachel Weisz’s portrayal of her life in 
the 2009 film Agora. 


It is good, too, to see the Prophet 
Muhammad’s military-minded wife 
Aisha making number 91, although 
curiously there is no sign of Shajar 
al-Durr, only the second Muslim 
woman in history to rule as monarch 
and whose forces defeated the seventh 
crusade in 1250. 

So roll on Shajar al-Durr the movie! 


Professor Joann Fletcher, 
University of York. Joann’s 
most recent book is 

The Story of Egypt (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 2015) 
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20 Mother Teresa 
1910-97 

Humanitarian nun who spent 
most of her life working with the 
poor in Kolkata, India. 


19 Mary Seacole 
1805-81 

Pioneering nurse who cared 
for injured soldiers during the 
Crimean War. 


18 Josephine Butler 
1828-1906 

Feminist and social reformer 
who campaigned for women’s 
suffrage. 


17 Queen Victoria 
1819-1901 

British queen for 63 years, who 
oversaw the expansion of the 
British empire. 


16 Amelia Earhart 
1897-c1937 

American aviation pioneer and 
the first female aviator to fly solo 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 


15 Diana, Princess 


of Wales ‘961-97 

British royal celebrated for her 
charity work, and helping to raise 
awareness of issues around 
HIV/Aids, land mines and cancer. 


14 Boudicca <30-6:1 
Queen of the Iceni people of 
East Anglia who led an uprising 
against Roman rule in Britain. 


13 Jane Austen 
1775-1817 

British novelist whose books 
offer observation and insights 
into the lives of women in the 
Georgian era. 


12 Virgin Mary 
1st-century BC-1st-century AD 
The mother of Jesus, and 

a figure venerated by both 
Christians and Muslims. Details 
of her life are veiled as much 

as they are elucidated by the 
New Testament. 


11 Eleanor of Aquitaine 
1122-1204 

One of the most powerful 
consorts of the Middle Ages, 
Eleanor married Louis VII of 
France and, later, the future 
Henry Il of England. 


Amelia Earhart pictured 
in the cockpit of her 
autogiro in 1931, after 
setting a new altitude 
record for women 


10 Marie Stopes 
1880-1958 


An advocate of birth control 
and sex education, Stopes 
was an often controversial 
figure, especially for her views 
on eugenics. She was a key 
figure in publicising the causes 
she advocated and in bringing 
women the opportunity of 
planned pregnancies. 


9 Florence 
Nightingale 


1820-1910 

Nightingale led the first official 
team of British military nurses to 
Turkey during the Crimean War, 
(1853-56). She was instrumental 
in establishing a permanent 
military nursing service and 
implementing improvements to 
the army medical services. 


8 Mary 


Wollstonecraft 
1759-97 


A writer and philosopher, 

Wollstonecraft championed 
education and liberation for 

women. Her book, A Vindication 

of the Rights of Woman, was 
published in 1792 and is seen as 
one of the foundational texts of 

modern feminism. 


\ 


Mary Wollstonecraft is 
remembered by many as 
Britain’s first feminist 


7 Angela 
Burdett-Coutts 
1814-1906 


The first woman to have been 
made a peer, Burdett-Coutts 
was made a baroness for her 
work on behalf of the poor. She 
was a pioneer in social housing 
and financed numerous projects, 
including the redevelopment of 
east London. 


6 Margaret 
Thatcher 
1925-2013 


Britain’s first female prime 
minister came to power at an 
unsettled time in the country’s 
history, as it faced political 
disharmony and economic 
recession. Further trials, 
including the 1982 Falklands 
War and the conflict in Northern 
lreland, helped to define her 
influential career. 
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Guy de la Bedoyére 


“In some cases mythology, fame or privilege 
have been confused with achievement” 


In 1979 Germaine Greer, one of our great 
contemporary original minds, castigated 
“(male) classic references” to women’s 
artistic work for suggesting that “any 
work by a woman, however trifling, is as 
astonishing as the pearl in the head of the 
toad”. She added that by their not seeing 
women’s achievements as part of the 
natural order they had no need to relate 
them to it. Her comments cut to the 
heart of this poll where, in some cases, 
mythologised reputations, fame or 
privilege seem to have been confused with 
achievement. Where is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe for instance? 


Rana Mitter 


At what point do historians stop being 
amazed at a woman’s achievements 
because of her sex? When do we start 
celebrating her achievements simply for 
what those achievements were and their 
contribution to the canon of all human 
— male and female — accomplishments 
that have transformed the way we live? 


Guy de la Bédoyere is the 
author of Domina: The 
Women Who Made 

“w) «Imperial Rome, published 
by Yale this month 


“Most are people whose greatest 
influence was in the western world” 


This is an inspiring list, but it may bea 
stretch to suggest that it’s about women 
who changed the world — most of these are 
women whose greatest influence has been 
in the western world. In the first half of 
the 20th century, there was probably one 
woman above all others who presented the 
‘east’ to the ‘west’ - Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek (Song Meiling), wife of China’s 
leader, who spoke fluent English and was 
the first Chinese person and only the 
second ever woman to speak to a joint 
session of the US Congress. 


Tracy Borman 


What about medieval ruler Wu Zetian? 
The only woman ever to serve as China’s 
emperor in her own right, she used 
targeted murders at court and good 
judgment on political economy over 
an empire of 50 million people to show 
women could rule as effectively as men. 
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Rana Mitter is professor 
of the history and politics 
of modern China at the 


“Elizabeth I surely deserves to be in 


the top 20 at least!” 


What, no Elizabeth I? Admittedly, there 
has been a drive to focus on subjects other 
than the Tudors in recent times, but ina 
survey of the 100 women who changed the 
world, the Virgin Queen surely deserves 
to be in the top 20 at least. She ruled for 
longer and more successfully than any of 
her fellow Tudor monarchs. 

Her reign witnessed the flowering 
of literature and the arts — Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Sidney, to name but a few— 
overseas expansion, the Armada, the 
consolidation of religion after the turmoil 
of the Reformation, and, above all, the 
zenith of female power. 
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In the year that we celebrate the 
centenary of votes for women, it is only 
fitting that the likes of Emmeline 
Pankhurst should enjoy their moment in 
the sun. I was also pleased to see Queen 
Victoria at number 17, but to ignore the 
woman who paved the way for their 
success is surely unjust! 


Tracy Borman is joint chief 
curator for Historic Royal 
Palaces. Her new biography 
of Henry VII will be 

_ published in November 


Diane Atkinson 


“Tt is wonderful to see 
Rosalind Franklin finally 
receiving recognition” 


This year, the centenary of 8.4 million 
women getting the vote, has been a 
tipping point for a wider and deeper 
understanding of women who changed 
the world, something that is reflected in 
this poll. 

It is also wonderful to see the brilliant 
scientist Rosalind Franklin finally 
receiving recognition for her work. She 
died in 1958, aged 37, having received 
no acknowledgement for her role in the 
discovery of the double helix of DNA. 
Her research, which was allegedly 
shown to James Watson and Francis 
Crick without her knowledge or 
permission, enabled them to formulate 
anew model which demonstrated the 
double helix, thus guaranteeing them a 
place in history. 


Diane Atkinson is 

the author of Rise Up, 
Women! The Remarkable 
Lives of the Suffragettes 

~ (Bloomsbury, 2018) 


Peter Frankopan 


“A terrific and 
varied list” 


This is a terrific and varied list, with 
scientists, authors and warriors jostling 
with those who fought for social justice, 
equality and fairness. 

It also speaks about how small our 
world is. It’s surprising not to find 
Fatima, Muhammad’s daughter, on the 
list, given her importance to Shi’a and 
Sunni interpretations of Islam. No 
space too for powerful Chinese 
empresses such as Lit Zhi or Wu Zetian. 
This also points to how western-centric 
our world is. 

Then again, I am flabbergasted not 
to find Queen Elizabeth I nominated. 

I would certainly have voted for her. 
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Peter Frankopan, is 
professor of global 
history at the 
University of Oxford 
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KKK TOPS KKK 


1920-58 


Rosalind 
Franklin 


Crystallographer Rosalind Franklin provided 
the crucial piece of evidence in the 
discovery of the double helix structure of 
DNA: the famous photograph 51, an x-ray 
picture showing a dark cross of dots — the 
signature image of a concealed molecular 
spiral. Life-changing innovations followed, 
including mapping the human genome, 
test-tube babies and the beginning of the 
field of genetic engineering. 


1815-52 


Ada 
Lovelace 


A gifted mathematician, Ada Lovelace 

is considered to be the first computer 
programmer, a pioneer in a field that has 
since transformed business and many other 
aspects of our lives. She is best known for 
her work on Charles Babbage’s proposed 
mechanical general-purpose computer, 

the analytical engine. 


1858-1928 


Emmeline 
Pankhurst 


In 1903, the social reformer Emmeline 
Pankhurst founded the Women’s Social 
and Political Union to campaign for the 
parliamentary vote for women in Edwardian 
Britain. A charismatic leader and powerful 
orator, Pankhurst roused thousands of 
women to demand, rather than to ask 
politely, for their democratic rights. 


1913-2005 


Rosa 
Parks 


In 1955, Rosa Parks (pictured 
right), an African-American 
woman living in Montgomery, 
challenged US racial 
segregation by refusing to 
give up her seat on a bus for 

a white person. Her protest 
was supported by many other 
African-Americans and helped 
to spark the civil rights 
movement of the 1950s 
and 1960s. 


Marie Curie, pictured 
in her Paris laboratory, 
topped our poll of 
inspirational women 


1867-1934 i 


Marie Skiodowska 


Curie 


Marie Sktodowska Curie changed the 
world not once but twice. She founded 
the new science of radioactivity —- even 
the word was invented by her — and her 
discoveries launched effective cures 
for cancer. 

“Curie boasts an extraordinary array 
of achievements,” says Patricia Fara, 
president of the British Society for the 
History of Science, who nominated the 
Polish-born French scientist. “She was 
the first woman to win a Nobel Prize, 
first female professor at the University of 
Paris, and the first person — note the use 
of person there, not woman - to wina 
second Nobel Prize.” 

Born in Warsaw, Curie studied physics 
at university in Paris where she met her 
future research collaborator and husband, 
Pierre. Together they identified two new 
elements: radium and polonium, named 
after her native Poland. After he died, 
she raised a small fortune in the US and 
Europe to fund laboratories and to develop 
cancer treatments. 

Marie Curie was a woman of action 
as well as enormous intellect. 
During the First World War, she 


helped to equip ambulances with x-ray 
equipment, and often drove them to the 
front line herself. 

“The odds were always stacked against 
her,” says Fara. “In Poland her patriotic 
family suffered under a Russian regime. In 
France she was regarded with suspicion 
as a foreigner — and of course, wherever 
she went, she was discriminated against as 
a woman.” 

Despite becoming ill from the radioactive 
materials she constantly handled, Curie 
never lost her determination to excel in 
the scientific career that she loved. Her 
memory is preserved by the cancer society 
that bears her name and continues to help 
terminally ill patients all over the world. 


Marie Curie was 
a woman of 
action as well 
as enormous 
intellect 
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Olivette Otele 


“The list reveals Britain's desire to recognise 
the achievements of a few women of colour” 


A Polish-French scientist closely followed 
by an African-American activist are at the 
top of this list. Marie Sktodowska Curie 
and Rosa Parks were worlds apart as far as 
class and race were concerned. However, 
these two women’s stories bear an 
interesting resemblance. 

Education changed their trajectories as 
20th-century women in societies domi- 
nated by men. They both fought against 
prejudice and successfully carved out their 
places as committed educators. 

The poll also shows that the top 10 
women on the list were brave and kind. 
They all contributed to the rise of other 
women around them and inspired 
generations of young girls. Overall, this 


year’s list reveals Britain’s desire to 
recognise the achievements of a few 
women of colour. 

Finally, in this era where the dangers 
of climate change and environmental 
disasters have been widely recognised, 
one would have expected to see outstand- 
ing Kenyan environmental activist and 
Nobel Prize winner Wangari Maathai 
make it into the top 10. 
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Olivette Otele is reader 

, in history at Bath Spa 
University, specialising in 
. the British and French 
empires and their legacies 


Olivette Otele is surprised that “in this era where the dangers of climate change 
and environmental disasters have been recognised”, Kenyan environmental 
activist Wangari Maathai, pictured here in 2005, didn't make the top 10 
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EXPERT COMMENT 


Shrabani Basu 


“The top three 
women are the 
bedrock of 

our modern 
society” 


Marie Curie getting straight to the top 

of this fantastically diverse list shows 

just how important it is today to recognise 
the contribution of women in the field 

of science. Fittingly, Rosa Parks is second. 
She fought with dignity and determination 
for human rights just as Emmeline 
Pankhurst did for women’s rights. Between 
them, the top three women are the 
bedrock of our modern society. 

Marie Stopes allowed women for the 
first time to take control of their own 
bodies, another giant step. Queen Victoria 
may not have been a feminist, but she 
defined an age, produced nine children 
and lived by her own rules in what was 
a man’s world. 

Politicians such as Margaret Thatcher 
and Indira Gandhi may have been 
dictatorial, but they left their mark on 
history. Jane Austen’s novels will always be 
loved and read, and Frida Kahlo (pictured 
above) will inspire feminists for years to 
come. It was heartwarming to see Indian 
poet Amrita Pritam get in at number 100, 
although I wish the artist Amrita Sher-Gil, 
India’s own Frida Kahlo, and Benazir 
Bhutto, first female prime minister of 
Pakistan, had also made the list. 
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Shrabani Basu is a 
journalist and historian. 
Her most recent book is For 
King and Another Country 
(Bloomsbury India, 2015) 
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Janina Ramirez thinks 
that Saint Hilda, shown 
in Hereford Cathedral 
holding an ammonite, 
should be in the top 100 


Missing voices 


Making progress, but still a long way to travel... Janina Ramirez 
welcomes our poll and the arguments it will inspire, but says 
much more needs to be done to put the lives and achievements 
of all kinds of women at the heart of historical studies 


History has a telescopic effect, 
whereby events or individuals 
nearest us take our focus more than 


globally or temporally distant issues. This is 
reflected in the results of this poll. There are 
signs of a broader view creeping in, interna- 
tionally and chronologically. 

But the majority of women listed are from 
the last century, and the focus is on 
European achievements. 

That this poll has taken place at all is 
important when considering the representa- 
tion of women in historical studies more 
broadly. “Women Studies’ has been a separate 
sub-branch of all disciplines, with inroads by 
outstanding individuals into the mainstream 
canon ararity. That many important women 
are not included in this list shows how much 
more work is still to be done. But it also 
recognises how broad their contributions in 
many fields have been, and the inclusion of 
these individuals into education from 
primary level up will breathe new life into 
stagnant narratives. 

Marie Curie deservedly secured the top 
spot. With Polish roots myself, to see a woman 
of mixed cultural heritage recognised for her 
pioneering work in a history poll is hearten- 
ing. She remains an inspiration to men and 
women, working within the sciences and 
beyond, more than 80 years after her death. 
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Afocus onthe 
rights of women 
needs to extend 
past this suffrage 
anniversary year 


A surprising, yet interesting, result is 
the second place listing for Rosa Parks. 

My children studied her recently as a salient 
figure in black history, and to me this very 
high position within the poll reflects how 
previously neglected parts of international 
narratives, particularly with regards to slavery 
and oppression, are being disseminated more 
widely. It inspires hope that difficult issues 

of racial discrimination are being addressed 
through education. 

But there are notable individuals missing. 
To give just three examples, why no 
AEthelflaed, Queen Bertha or Saint Hilda? 
Indeed, the medieval period fares poorly. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and Joan of Arc take 
relatively high positions, but I would like to 
see more exposure for medieval women whose 
lives and works also had a significant impact 
on British history. 


International women are pushed far 
down the list, but thankfully represented. 
Individuals from the Far and Middle East, 
India and Africa do not rank as highly as 
Europeans and Americans, which suggests 
global history needs to be taught more 
broadly, especially since the impacts of the 
digital revolution have helped to open up 
international narratives. 

There is still a social bias in this list, with 
the majority of pre-1900 women being royalty 
or nobility. The fact that history can still be 
seen as the preserve of the rich and powerful is 
telling, and needs countering with more expo- 
sure to the work of social historians. 

Artists and writers take lower rankings than 
scientists and engineers. The first painter 
listed is Frida Kahlo at number 34, which 
perhaps indicates some disciplines are better 
at celebrating female contributions than 
others. Or perhaps it reflects deeper prejudices 
that women succeeding in traditionally male 
spheres should command more attention? 

Iam surprised to see Margaret Thatcher 
listed so high (sixth place), but recognise that, 
as a female head of state in a male-dominated 
environment, her position in a UK-based poll 
is significant. The listing of the Virgin Mary 
some six places below her is perhaps a sign of 
the diminishing role of the Christian church 
within British ideologies. 

With the celebration of 100 years of suffrage 
it is unsurprising that so many women 
connected with this anniversary should be 
celebrated. Historical studies often draw 
attention to issues or individuals that are 
associated with particular dates, but I would 
like to see this focus on the rights of women 
extend beyond this anniversary year. 

The time is right for a new, inclusive and 
proactive approach to the roles of women: 
in the past, present and future. A poll such 
as this is not the whole answer, but it is a 
chance to open up fresh debates. Hf 


Janina Ramirez is a historian, 
broadcaster and author. 

Her most recent work is the 
children's fiction book Riddle 
of the Runes (OUP, 2018) 
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Cultural historian Lucy Inglis. 
“Historically, opium was accepted 
as a part of life in a way that it isn’t 
anymore. People saw it as a natural 
crop and for a very long time, it was 
the painkiller of choice,” she says 


Experts discuss and review the latest history releases 
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INTERVIEW / LUCY INGLIS 


‘Opium has held mankind's hand 
since the beginning” 


Lucy Inglis speaks to Ellie Cawthorne about her new book, which documents 
humanity's long and tangled relationship with oblivion-offering opiates 


BBC History Magazine 
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PROFILE LUCY INGLIS 
Lucy Inglis is a cultural historian and novelist. Her first book, 
Georgian London: Into the Streets (2013), was nominated for the 


Longman-History Today prize. Inglis is also the creator of the 
award-winning Georgian London blog and has written two novels 
for young adults: City of Halves (2015) and Crow Mountain (2016). 


Humans have been using 

opium to cure pain and 
induce pleasure for thousands of years. 
A narcotic extracted from the seedpods 
of poppies, opium was found in ancient 
societies such as Mesopotamia and 
Greece, and was one of the first products 
traded between east and west. The 
global opium trade went on to generate 
immense profits and even triggered war 
in the 19th century. Over time, increasingly 
powerful opiates have been created from 
opium, including laudanum, morphine 
and heroin. More recently, potent 
synthetic opioids have been blamed for 
a rise in opiate addiction in the US. 


Where does the story of opium begin? 
Opium has held mankind’s hand since the 
beginning. Active cultivation of the opium 
poppy began around 5,000 years ago, in 

the Neolithic period, somewhere on the 
Anatolian coast of the Black Sea. Our 
relationship with it really does go back 

that far. 


What different forms have opiates 
taken over time? 

To make opium, you harvest the milk of the 
opium poppy and form the raw gum into a 
ball —it usually looks a bit like a hockey 
puck. Over time people have sought to create 
increasingly powerful substances from the 
opium poppy. While in China or Iran people 
traditionally smoked opium ina levelled way 
—acertain amount of times per day and then 
no more — in the west, there has always been 
a desperate appetite for anything stronger. 

In 1804, morphine was first extracted 
from opium poppies, and from that, diamor- 
phine, or heroin, was first synthesised in 
1874. By the 1890s, heroin was being 
mass-marketed and sold over the counter as 
a non-addictive alternative to morphine. 

Now, of course, you can synthesise opioids 
that are far more powerful than ordinary 
heroin. These new synthetic forms of opiate 
—like fentanyl and carfentanil— can be 
incredibly dangerous. The devastating 
opioid epidemic we are currently witnessing 
in America is the latest reflection of that 
age-old desire for something stronger. 


How has opium been used medically? 
Medicinal use of opium goes all the way 
back to the ancient world. It’s a medical 


panacea in many ways — it stops diarrhoea, 
sleeplessness and coughing, and is very 
successful at killing off pain. 

By the 19th century, opiates had become a 
common ingredient in medicinal cure-alls, 
and it’s easy to see their appeal. If you were 
in the middle of nowhere on the American 
frontier with a sick or crying child and the 
closest doctor was a day’s journey away, 
opiate-laden medicines like Mrs Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup would have been very 
seductive. People weren’t aware of the 
dangers, but the recipes for these patented 
medicinal products could be terrifying. One 
dose of a cough syrup called Syrup 
Toluheras contained 20mg of heroin, along 
with cannabis, chloroform and alcohol. 
And you could have had any number of 
these syrups, pills and cure-alls in the 
kitchen cupboard. 

It’s no surprise that overdosing 
of children with morphine-based products 
became a real problem in the 19th century. 
Surveys show that this was a particular 
problem in the factory towns of Lancashire, 
where women had to work incredibly long 
hours in the mills and relied on opiates to 
soothe their children to sleep. 


Were there concerns about the 
widespread use of opiates? 
When you speak about opiates now, the first 
thing that springs to mind is street heroin. 
But historically, opium was accepted as a 
part of life in a way that it isn’t anymore. 
People saw it as a natural crop and, for a very 
long time, it was the painkiller of choice. 
There was no real concept of addiction 
until the 18th century, and when concerns 
about opiate addiction did arise, they 
generally targeted women. Although 
Victorian London’s opium dens were 
frequented by both men and women, 
concerns focused on the possibility of 
young women frequenting the dens after 
an evening at the theatre. Similarly, when 


“Heroin was sold over 
the counter as a non- 
addictive alternative 
to morphine’ 


morphinism became a craze in 1870s 
America, the media fixated on women 
getting high alone at home. Even today, if 
you look at the publicity surrounding drug 
deaths, it’s always those of young girls that 
generate the coverage. Dozens of young men 
die from drugs every week, but we very 
rarely hear about them. 


Arethere any instances where opium 
changed the course of history? 

It’s changed history in many different ways. 
Often that change has been incremental, but 
there have definitely been some moments 
where it has been dramatic. 

One example would be the foundation of 
Hong Kong. Today it’s one of the world’s 
greatest financial centres but historically, 
Hong Kong was a city built on opium. 

The original British trading hub for the 
drug in China was Canton, but increasing 
Chinese resistance made the situation there 
very precarious. However, Chinese demand 
for opium was so strong that British 
corporations were desperate to find a way to 
keep trading there. So, in the mid-19th 
century they simply moved down the Pearl 
river estuary to Hong Kong island, which 
they essentially transformed into an opium 
trading colony. Of the 12 companies that 
originally moved to the island, 10 traded in 
opium. They were so successful that Hong 
Kong kept expanding, and within 15 years 
or so, the city had exploded. 


Anglo-Chinese disputes over opium 
trading led to the Opium Wars. Why 
were they so significant? 

The two Opium Wars (of 1839-42 and 
1856—60) mark the birth of modern China 
as we know it, but also a period of what the 
Chinese see as deep disgrace at the hands of 
the British. The reality is that Britain was 
making huge amounts of money from the 
opium, tea and bullion trades in China, and 
if the only way to hold on to those profits was 
to inflict addiction on the Chinese nation, 
then the British were happy to do it. No one 
emerges from the Opium Wars coated in 
glory, but they undoubtedly changed the 
course of east-west relations. 


How successful was early 
government regulation? 

Very shortly after heroin hit the market in 
1898, governments knew that it was going 
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A New York opium den. 
Although US legislators 
cracked down on opiates 
in the early 20th century, 
organised crime networks 
continued to fuel the illegal 
trade in narcotics 


to create chaos. They saw immediately that 
pharmaceutical companies were making 
an absolute fortune out of heroin-based 
products and that huge amounts of people 
were becoming addicted. 

But when America’s Harrison Act — 
regulating and taxing the production, 
import and sale of opiates — was passed in 
1914, the timing couldn't have been worse. 
It was the era of the First World War and 
soldiers were living knee deep in water and 
suffering dreadful injuries from artillery 
fire. There was suddenly an immediate 
demand for a vast supply of opiates. 
However, due to the new act, the price of 
these kind of banned pharmaceuticals 
skyrocketed just at the time that US soldiers 
needed them most. 

Laws were passed by the UK government 
soon after, such as the 1920 Dangerous 
Drugs Act, which issued controls over 
substances including opium, morphine and 
heroin. By 1945, opiate production was more 
or less controlled everywhere, under the 
influence of the League of Nations. 


As hard as it is to hear, heroin has a global 
consumer base that is very reliable, and 
organised crime will feed off anything it 
can. Although opiates were banned, street 
demand for them remained high, meaning 
that the criminal trade in heroin boomed. 
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This benefited organised crime networks 
from Shanghai’s Green Gang to the Corsican 
Mafia and New York’s Cosa Nostra. Opium 
became an enormously profitable business 
—we're talking about insane amounts of 
money. In the 1990s, one warlord in 
Afghanistan made $1m a week from opium 
at a time when most of the country’s opium 
farmers were earning less than a dollar a day. 
Money has always been at the heart of 

the opium trade. 

Ever since the later 19th century, wars have 
been fought in ways that they couldn’t have 
been fought without opiates. People simply 
couldn't have stayed on their legs. A good 
example of this is the Soviet-Finnish winter 
war of 1939-40. All Finnish soldiers were 
dosed with heroin pills, and I would argue 
that was part of the reason why they were 
able to hold out so long against the Soviets 
despite bitter winter conditions. 

Another conflict that shaped the history 
of opiates was the American Civil War, 
which heralded artillery warfare ona scale 
no one had ever seen before. The injuries 
inflicted were so horrendous that opiates 
were handed out like sweets. One federal 
surgeon recounted powdered morphine 
being “doled out with a pocket knife”, and 
another dispensed it from horseback during 
battle — he had soldiers lick it out of his 
hand. It’s believed that up to 100,000 


veterans demobbed from the Civil War were 
suffering from what became known as 

‘the army disease’, morphine addiction. 
Amazingly, some of these civil war vets were 
still turning up for morphine prescriptions 
in the early 20th century. The idea of 
opiate-addicted veterans created by the civil 
war became so deeply ingrained in the US 
psyche that I would argue that even Nixon’s 
‘war on drugs’ — more than 100 years later — 
can be seen as a hangover from it. 


Humanity’s war with opiates is still being 
fought across the globe. The internet makes 
it easier than ever to get hold of these drugs, 
and the opioid crisis is clearly still raging 

in the US. Meanwhile in Kabul, an 
estimated 25 per cent of all young men are 
addicted to heroin. 

The big problem with opiates is the 
tantalising lack of existential fear that they 
offer — they block not only pain but also 
the fear of pain, and that is at the heart of 
why people become addicts. I think that is 
the ultimate reason that we 
still are yoked to opiates, 
and why we will not escape 
their grip anytime soon. 
Milk of Paradise: A History 
of Opium by Lucy Inglis (Pan 
Macmillan, 464 pages, £25) 
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A cartoon from 
1896 shows how 
the interests of 
Uncle Sam and 
John Bull have long 
been intertwined 


Special relationship? 


ADAM IP SMITH salutes an ambitious survey of the 
interplay between imperial powers Britain and the US 


The Lion and the Eagle: 

The Interaction of the British 
and American Empires 1783-1972 
by Kathleen Burk 

Bloomsbury, 576 pages, £26.99 


_ As Kathleen Burk 
rif | points out, in Britain 
LION people debate whether 
& the British empire was 
HI a good or a bad thing, 
EAGLE but in America they 
_ debate whether there 
c _ has ever been an 
American empire at all. Americans may 
have initially described their new 
independent nation as an “empire of 
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liberty” but an “anti-imperial” mindset 
has long been hardwired in American 
political culture. 

On the first question, Burk is 
studiously disinterested: she is not 
engaged in evaluating the moral worth 
of the imperial project as a whole 
(though she makes drily withering 
comments about the breathtaking 
arrogance of some of the individual 
imperialists). But on the second 
question, she is in no doubt: of course 
the US was, and still is, an imperial 
power. By the early 20th century, the 
United States had acquired formal 
colonies of its own and was self- 
consciously learning strategies for 
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pacification and economic development 
from the British. But far more impor- 
tant to this story was the Americans’ 
imperial projection of power without 
the trouble of formal colonisation. 
Most of the action in this book takes 
place on those contested edges of 
empire —in South America and, 
especially, in China and Japan — beyond 
the borders of any formal colony. There 
is an engaging chapter on the brittle 
disputes over the Canadian border but 
the real heart of this story is the way in 
which these two imperial colossuses 
— one gradually waning, the other 
gradually rising — circled each other. 
There are two levels of explanation 
apparent in Burk’s account of these 
imperial adventures. The big picture is 
the interplay of the UK and the US with 
other European and, eventually, Asian 
powers. Burk keeps up a running 
commentary of who is at what position 
in the “Great Power League Table”. 
(Italy, she tells us at one point, “holds 
the encomium” for being the weakest of 
the great powers). On this explanatory 
level, the interaction of the British and 
the American empires was determined 
quite straightforwardly by their relative 
economic strength. But on another level 
this is also a contingency-filled story 
of the diplomats, missionaries, naval 
officers and merchants — the “men on 
the spot” — who made history happen. 
These two great powers, and their 
sometimes astute, sometimes hapless 
representatives on the ground envied 
and emulated, rivalled and riled each 
other. But underlying their interaction 
was the assumption that neither was 
quite as decidedly “foreign” as the other 
European powers; the metaphor of 
Anglo-American “cousins” contains an 
important truth when it comes to the 
mix of competition and cooperation 
Burk describes. When the British 
deployed their military power to bully 


Burkisin no doubt: 

of course the United 
States was, and still is, 
an imperial power 
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COMING SOON... 

“Next issue, I'll be speaking to James Daybell and Sam Willis about the 

curious, unexpected and often downright bizarre stories behind some of 

history’s most familiar events. Plus, we'll have expert reviews of the latest 

history titles, on topics ranging from Viking lore to the British empire” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 


the Chinese into letting them smuggle 
opium to raise revenue to buy Chinese 
products, it was the Americans who were 
waiting in the wings to piggyback on 
crudely won British success. In Japan, it 
was the Americans who took the lead 

in forcibly opening up the country to 
western trade, but the British were 

on hand to help out the parvenu 
Americans when needed. 

This is a book about a dysfunctional 
relationship suffused with jealousy, petty 
fights and mutual sneering, even while 
each evidently benefitted from the other. 
If the Americans spent a century or more 
resenting the British empire and 
dreaming of its demise, they got their 
wish after the Second World War and 


It was a dysfunctional 
relationship suffused 
with petty fights and 
mutual sneering 


even — in the Suez crisis — helped to 
administer one of the final, fatal blows. 
Yet as Burk shows, the irony for the 
Americans was that their imperial 
partner collapsed just at the moment 
when its presence in the world would, 
because of the Cold War, have been most 
useful. President Lyndon B Johnson 
fumed with indignation at Harold 
Wilson’s government’s withdrawal of 
British military power “east of Aden”, 
a reaction that would have bemused 
most of his predecessors. 

Kathleen Burk writes in the compel- 
ling, authoritative, grand style of her 
mentor, AJP Taylor, and not many 
historians do that anymore. Like Taylor, 
Burk writes with élan about big events 
over a vast canvas. But, also like him, she 
never lets her reader forget that history 
is ultimately about people. It is the 
characters — eccentric, arrogant or lost 
—who drive the story forward. And that, 
in the end, is what makes this book such 
an enjoyable read. 1 


Adam IP Smith is a broadcaster and senior 
lecturer at UCL, specialising in 19th-century 
American history 


Contradictory figure 


ROBERT GILDEA finds much to admire in a biography that 
unpicks the life and legend of one of France’s greatest leaders 


A Certain Idea of France: 
The Life of Charles de Gaulle 
by Julian Jackson 

Allen Lane, 928 pages, £35 


Charles de Gaulle has 
eee been described as “the 

‘UAE | last great Frenchman”, 

seems mca and is credited with 
saving his country not 
once but twice. In 
1940—44, when France 
was defeated, occupied 
and divided by the Third Reich, he 
masterminded liberation. Then, in 
1958-62, when the Algerian war 
threatened the French empire and the 
destruction of the parliamentary 
republic, he returned to power to end the 
war and found the strong, presidential 
Fifth Republic that exists today. 

To write about de Gaulle is a challenge 
because he not only made history for 
much of the 20th century, but also 
because he manufactured the myth of 
his own greatness as he went along. 

In this ambitious and magisterial 
account, leading historian Julian Jackson 
explores both the history and the myth. 

He presents de Gaulle as ahead of his 
time in many ways: as a showman who 
mastered the arts of radio and television; 
but behind his contemporaries too, in 
that the trauma of France’s defeat in 1870 
largely shaped his conservative and 
Catholic worldview. He spoke of France 
fighting a “30 years war” between 1914 
and 1944, and saw the m 
nation’s enemy as German Oma 
militarism rather than Pp 2 
Nazism. Jackson — 
nevertheless shows that de ‘ v 
Gaulle was able to change, 
becoming more democratic 
as he sought the support of 


Charles de Gaulle, 
a showman who 
saved France 


the French Resistance, and realising that 
the pressures of war, the United States 
and the United Nations made it pointless 
to hold on to Algeria. 

Jackson is deeply intrigued by 
de Gaulle’s personality and returns often 
to his complexities. The general 
identified himself with the fate of France, 
and battled to save her physically and 
spiritually not only from Germany but 
also from the Anglo-Saxon powers. He 
found it difficult to express emotions 
and lacked a human touch, except in his 
love for his close comrades-in-arms, 
straitlaced wife and disabled daughter. 

Having spent the majority 
of the First World War in a German 
prisoner of war camp, he was deter- 
mined to make his mark on the Second. 
He suffered from depression and 
thought of suicide in September 1940 
when he led a failed mission to liberate 
Dakar from Vichy France. Yet in his 
arrogance, he ultimately felt that France 
did not deserve him. He left power twice, 
first in 1946 when he opposed the 
restoration of parliament’s power, and 
in 1969, after the student and workers’ 
revolt of 1968, when the contemporary 
world caught up with him and made 
him redundant. 

Jackson’s work is the fruit of a decade 
of research and writing. He has made 
the fullest use of de Gaulle’s voluminous 
writings, which often hide inconvenient 
truths, and the writings of the myriad 
politicians, diplomats, and writers who 
observed, loved and hated him. Jackson 
masters both the public arc of de Gaulle’s 
career, and the detail of his private life 
and daily routines. He writes elegantly, 
with punch, insight and authority. 

In terms the general would have 
appreciated, he concludes that de Gaulle 
“saved the honour of France”. 


Robert Gildea is professor of 
modern history at the University 
of Oxford, specialising in the 
history of France 
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Royal reassessment 


Henry II (left) meets with ‘turbulent 
priest’ Thomas Becket (centre). 

A new biography argues 

we undervalue the genuine 
achievements of Henry’s reign 


LAURA ASHE welcomes a biography of a Plantagenet king 
whose reign helped to forge anew Anglo-Norman identity 


King of the North Wind: 

The Life of Henry II in Five Acts 
by Claudia Gold 

William Collins, 352 pages, £25 


Ina roll call of unjustly 
neglected English kings, 
Henry I, who ruled from 
1154-89, would be near 
the top. Without the 
remarkable events of the 
1150s, England would 
have become a very different place. 

In the mid-12th century, William the 
Conqueror’s dynasty was stuttering: his 
sons, William Rufus and Henry I, had 
left no legitimate male heirs, and after 
Henry’s death in 1135 his daughter 
Matilda battled her cousin Stephen for 
the kingdom, in an 18-year civil war 
known as the Anarchy. Stephen lost 
Normandy to Matilda’s husband, 
Geoffrey of Anjou, and the Conqueror’s 
realm was divided again. 

So history might have gone: an 


England cut off from the continent could 


Tee 


have become a diminished, insular 
power, or been absorbed back into the 
Scandinavian world. Certainly, its 


culture, politics, law and literature would 


have been utterly different. 

Instead, into the fray stepped Matilda 
and Geoffrey’s son Henry, who grew up 
in Anjou, and became Duke of Norman- 
dy. Taking up his mother’s battle in 
England, he forced Stephen to adopt him 
as his heir. And, in a huge political coup, 
he married Eleanor of Aquitaine, who 
brought with her the vast lordships of 
south-west France. When he was 
crowned in 1154, aged 21, Henry became 
overlord of territories stretching from 
Scotland to the Pyrenees, an empire 
unmatched by his contemporaries. 

Henry and Eleanor’s court brought the 
music and poetry of the troubadours to 


Henry was overlord of 
an empire unmatched 
by his contemporaries 


Overlooked victories 


ROBERT LYMAN enjoys a study of events in Iran and Iraq that offers 
a fresh perspective on the wider story of the Second World War 


Persian Gulf Command: 

A History of the Second World 
War in Iran and Iraq 

by Ashley Jackson 

Yale University Press, 482 pages, £25 


With perhaps the 
exception of the Japanese 
invasion of Malaya in 
December, 1941 continues 
to bea ‘lost’ year in the 
study of Britain’s Second 

2 World War. But thanks to 
the advent of Ashley Jackson’s superb 
new account of British (and later Allied) 


operations in Iraq and Iran 1941—44, this 
should no longer be the case. Jackson’s 
subject is the story of how, by virtue of 
two military successes that year, first in 
Iraq, then by the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Iran, Britain secured her sources 
of oil and also secured her eastern 
Mediterranean flank. 

These forgotten victories of 1941 were 
a crucial turning point in Britain’s 
fortunes. The campaigns themselves 
were not large, they were conducted 
without much fanfare and laughably 
limited resources. But they were crucial 
for Britain’s ability to continue fighting 
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England, where it met the vast inheritance 
of Old English culture. Meanwhile, Henry 
turned his political brain to the Anglo- 
Norman state, itself a direct inheritor of 
strong Anglo-Saxon governance. 
Advancements in law and justice followed. 
Henry — descended from the Anglo-Saxon 
royal line through his grandparents — 
embodied the union of Norman and 
English rule, a new, hybrid identity. 

But as time passed, this brilliant success 
held the seeds of its own destruction. His 
sons grew to frustrated manhood while 
Henry was in his prime. As they jostled 
for power, he faced rebellion. He had an 
ignominious end, remembered more for 
his final travails — and the murder of 
Thomas Becket — than his early triumph. 

Claudia Gold has written a fast-paced, 


in a year when she, together with her 
empire and Commonwealth, stood firm 
against Nazism. Jackson tells the full, 
extraordinary story without neglecting 
the richness of human experience that 
might otherwise lie obscured beneath 
the detail of grand strategy. He reminds 
us, in but one example, of the unexpect- 
ed tentacles of British imperialism. King 
Ghazi of Iraq (who died in 1939) had 
long opposed British involvement in his 
country, in large part because he “had 
hated his time as a pupil at Harrow 
School, threatening to return one day 
with his army and burn it down”. 
Jackson’s account is essentially in two 
halves. The first deals with the twin 
crises of 1941, where a coup in Iraq in 
April suddenly threatened Britain’s 
position in the country; and Britain and 
the Soviet Union’s joint invasion of Iran 
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detailed account of Henry’s life, drawing 
out the story’s narrative arc as a tragedy 
of rise and fall, of the vagaries of fortune 
and the flaws of individuals. She keeps 
scrupulously to the sources, while striving 
to give us a first-hand feel for events. The 
result is an accessible guide to the period 
through its key political players. Yet Gold 
also flirts with the possibilities of fiction, 
so that the book holds a balance between 
facts and dramatisation. 

Certainty is unavailable. Gold’s title, 
King of the North Wind, was given to 
Henry by a contemporary — but was it a 
mark of respect, as Gold assumes, or of 
mockery? We will never know. HJ 
Laura Ashe is associate professor of medieval 
literature at the University of Oxford 
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from late August. The second deals with 
the role of a quiescent Iraq and Iran in 
the years to 1944, in terms of the denial 
of these countries to Germany; the 
securing of Middle Eastern oil for the 
Allies; the securing of India’s western 
flank at a time the country was under 
threat from the Japanese; and Iran’s role 
as a backdoor for the British and 
Americans to get supplies to the USSR. 
Jackson has succeeded in his aim to 
synthesise a library of inaccessible 
material into a single compelling 
narrative. My only criticism? It is a tiny 
one, but the title is too bland for such an 
exciting and dramatic subject. 
Dr Robert Lyman is the author of First 
Victory, Britain’s Forgotten Struggle in the 
Middle East, 1941 (2006) and the forthcoming 
Under A Darkening Sky (2018) 
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HUW DYLAN recommends a new exposé of British authorities’ 
covert efforts to influence global events 


Disrupt and Deny: Spies, Special 
Forces, and the Secret Pursuit of 
British Foreign Policy 

by Rory Cormac 

OUP, 416 pages, £20 


| Despite being among the 
— most secretive elements of 

| British statecraft, covert 
_ actions and special forces 
loom large in the public 
perception of intelligence 

_ work. Understanding of 
covert operations is shaped as much by 
myths, conspiracy theories and spy films 
as by the historical record. Disrupt and 
Deny isa bold study of the postwar 
history of British covert action that aims 
to deflate these myths: reality can be just 
as fascinating. 

Cormac attacks the subject with 
impressive energy and industry. He has 
undertaken a vast research project in the 
UK and abroad, involving a large 
number of archives and a trawl through 
materials released in the great leaks of 
the past decade or so. The result is an 
engrossing journey through the history 
of a stubbornly opaque area of the secret 
world. It begins in the shadow of the 
Second World War, with Whitehall 
minds turning to the problem of battling 
the Soviets in eastern Europe, before 
developing to consider the covert actions 
that accompanied the end of empire in 
the Middle East, Indonesia and beyond. 
Cormac concludes with the role of covert 
actions in contemporary conflicts, 
including Afghanistan, Iraq and Syria. 

Readers are introduced to a factor that 
may temper wilder assumptions about 
the topic, namely the bureaucracy 
involved. Cormac 
underlines the fact 


IRA members in 
1981. British covert 
action in Northern 
Ireland remains 
controversial 
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that British covert actions have rarely 
been wholly gung-ho (in contrast to 
many CIA operations); they are a tool 
employed in pursuit of British interests 
and generally subject to a policy process. 
This does not mean, of course, that they 
entail no risk, moral ambiguity or 
controversy. This becomes abundantly 
clear in the chapter on operations in 
Northern Ireland, for example. However, 
as the book demonstrates, operating in 
the shadows has often been an attractive 
option for prime ministers when faced 
with foreign and domestic challenges. 

As Cormac’s numerous examples 
attest, the grammar of British covert 
action has remained reasonably 
consistent even as technology leads to 
new tools and techniques. Operations 
launched against Taliban targets are a 
particularly fascinating vignette into 
high-tech disruption operations. But the 
logic of contemporary operations would 
not surprise those who managed 
Britain’s early Cold War covert actions 
in Albania. Contrary to several conspira- 
torial accounts, Cormac argues that the 
impetus for covert action is generally 
borne out of defensive considerations, 
with caution and maximum deniability 
being key hallmarks. More recently, 
operations in Libya, Syria and Somalia 
—and counter-terrorism operations 
more generally — are best understood as a 
form of risk management. This approach 
will likely continue for the foreseeable 
future, with Britain working to find 
effective yet subtle ways to counter 
hostile action, both online and offline. 

Disrupt and Deny is a sterling study 
of secret British history, but it also offers 
a valuable perspective on contemporary 
operations. As Cormac ably illustrates, 
covert actions are valuable tools ina 
nation’s arsenal, but ones to use 
with care. 


dd Huw Dylan is senior lecturer 
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in intelligence studies at King’s 
College London 
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The Fear and the 
Freedom: How the Second 
World War Changed Us 

by Keith Lowe 

Viking, 576 pages, £14.99 


In the wake of 
any disaster, it is 
human nature to 
ask, “How could 
this happen?” 
The Second 
World War 
directly affected more people 
than any other conflict in 
history. More than 100 million 
men and women were mobi- 
lised. And for every individual 
who went off to war, there was a 
family anda community that 
felt an absence. A lot of ink has 
been spilled on how we got into 
the war, but far less on what 
happened afterwards. 

Keith Lowe’s The Fear and the 
Freedom is a global exploration 
of the consequences of the 
conflict. In each chapter, the 
author showcases a different 
individual’s experience of the 
war and its legacy. We hear 
from people all around the 
world — men and women, 
soldiers and civilians, scientists 
and artists — and in so doing 
gain valuable insights into the 
social, economic, philosophical 
and psychological impact of 
the war. 

In some ways, peace 
represented a fresh start, an 
opportunity to get things right, 
to foster international coopera- 
tion, to prevent future wars and 
to reset the terms with colonial 
rulers. Yet it was also true in 
many cases that the memory of 
the Second World War cast a 
shadow that could not simply 
be erased — be it recollections 
of exposure to unimaginable 
violence, coming to terms with 
the loss of loved ones, or 
making sense of what one did 
or did not do under the veil of 


KEITH LOWE 
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war. All of the 25 stories, which 
are so engagingly told by Lowe, 
shine light on the major 
changes, positive and negative, 
that took place because of the 
events of 1939-45. 

Dr Hester Vaizey is author of Born 
in the GDR: Living in the Shadow of 
the Wall (2014) 
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ZElfred’s Britain: War and 
Peace in the Viking Age 
by Max Adams 

Head of Zeus, 528 pages, £9.99 


me The unexpected 
} Old English letter 
esc (2) in Max 
Adams’ book 
title is a reminder 
® that, while King 
- Alfred (or 
llfred) ‘the Great’ may sell 
books, it is useful to recast this 
famous figure in an unfamiliar 
way. Britain, Adams shows, was 
not Alfred’s. The cake-burning 
king was just one of a host of 
characters, many of whose 
names were also spelt in 
now-unfamiliar ways, and 
whose stories across Britain and 
beyond (particularly in Ireland) 
shaped a Viking age 
in which kingdoms and 
communities were forged. 
Adams’ prose is conversa- 
tional, even irreverent at times, 
but it does not diminish the 
serious consideration provided 
by this heavyweight book. The 
result is an exciting tale, well 
grounded in a landscape 
vividly brought to life on every 
page. Adams has certainly done 
some impressive reading and is 
well versed in current debates. 
There are flashes of genius too: 
the representation of connec- 
tions between places around 
Britain as versions of a Tube 
map is inspired. 
Zelfred’s Britain begins in the 
eighth century, and ends with 
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“the illusory prize” of British 
hegemony, which lay just out of 
reach of the southern-based 
English kings in the mid-10th 
century. If it’s a hint that there 
is more to come in this early 
medieval story from Adams, it 
should be worth the wait. 
Ryan Lavelle is reader in early 
medieval history at the University 
of Winchester. His books include 
Cnut: The North Sea King (2017) 
and Alfred’s Wars (2010) 
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Amazons: The Real 
Warrior Women of the 
Ancient World 

By John Man 

Corgi, 320 pages, £9.99 


Standing in the 
= _ British Museum 
AMAZONS is the frieze from 
the temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, 
_ depicting men 
(likely Greeks) 
fighting women (likely 
Amazons). As it has been put 
together, the narrative on 
display looks a viable one. But, 
as John Man sets out, between 
the temple’s discovery in the 
18th century and the frieze’s 
~ 


arrival in London, the original 
order of the slabs was lost. How 
they are currently displayed is 
just one of numerous 
possibilities. Amazons — as 
Man presents them here and 
throughout his latest book — 
can be trickier to interpret than 
might be assumed. 

Man explores how Amazons 
are portrayed in ancient 
sources, and guides his readers 
through various significant 
moments for these warrior 
women since antiquity. This 
even includes a look at Wonder 
Woman, by whom Man 
himself was fascinated as a 
child. He regards the superhero 
as more “Amazonian” than 
even the ancient Amazons: a 
woman who dominated men 
rather than succumbing — as 
the Amazons invariably do — to 
male domination. 

As for the “real” Amazons 
of the title, Man might be 
referring to the horse-riding 
female archers of the Steppes, 
the discovery of whose graves is 
among the rich array of topics 
that make up this book. & 
Susan Deacy is professor of classics 
at the University of Roehampton and 
author of Athena (Routledge, 2008) 


A detail from the Bassae 
frieze seems to show 
Amazonian women at war 
with Greekmen 
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Up, up and away: in Esi Edugyan’s new novel, a young slave’s odyssey begins 
when he becomes assistant to a balloon enthusiast 


FICTION 


Flight to freedom 


NICK RENNISONiIs impressed by a tale of escape and 


abandonment that floats across the 19th-century globe 


Washington Black 
by Esi Edugyan 
Serpent’s Tail, 482 pages, £14.99 


~» Ona Barbados sugar 
iN plantation in 1830, a 
__ young slave is a witness 
to terrible brutalities, 
perpetrated by his 
—— sadistic master, Erasmus 
_ tte | Wilde. The 11-year-old 
~~" Washington Black 
watches in horror as a would-be escapee 
is burned alive and other slaves commit 
suicide, hoping they will be reincarnated 
in their ancestral lands. 

However, Wash’s life changes course 
when his master’s brother, Christopher 
— known as “Titch’ — arrives in Barbados. 
A very different man to Erasmus, the 
eccentric Titch is a scientist and inventor, 
obsessed by his experiments in flight 
and the hot-air balloon he calls his 
‘cloud-cutter’. He is looking for someone 
to help him and, almost on a whim, 
chooses the young slave to be his 
assistant. Released from his work in the 
fields, a new life beckons for Wash, one 
filled with wonders and the acquirement 


of knowledge. Titch believes in the 
abolition of slavery and a deep bond 
soon develops between the pair. 
However, their work on the cloud-cutter 
is interrupted by the arrival of the 
Wildes’ cousin, the melancholic Philip, 
who brings bad news from Britain, and 
makes a decision that drives both Titch 
and Wash into desperate action. The 
pair are forced to take flight from 
Barbados in their balloon. Fugitives 
from Erasmus’s fury, they head north but 
Titch himself then disappears, leaving 
Wash to face the world alone. 

Esi Edugyan’s earlier novel, Half-Blood 
Blues, about black musicians in Nazi 
Europe, was deservedly shortlisted for 
the 2011 Man Booker Prize. Her new 
book is an extraordinary, picaresque tale 
in which her hero travels the world, from 
the wilderness of the Canadian Arctic to 
Nova Scotia, London and the deserts of 
Morocco, in search of the truth behind 
his abandonment. A richly entertaining 
read, it’s also a study of the true nature 
of freedom. 


Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS ABOUT 
SLAVERY 


The Known World 
Edward P Jones (2003) 


eee eee Henry Townsend 
K: own isafreed slave who 
World now owns slaves 
~~ himself. After his 
‘ death, the world he 
, has created on his 
_ small plantation begins 
to disintegrate, as 
does the wider society of the deep 
South beyond its boundaries. This 
impressive novel tackles the history 
of American slavery with great 
insight and intelligence. Edward P 
Jones’s multilayered narrative moves 
back and forth in time to create a 
richer understanding of the complex 
realities of the brutal system. 


The Book of Night Women 
Marlon James (2009) 


My.) Jamaican writer 
GH 1 Marlon James won 
») gee) the 2015 Man Booker 
Prize with A Brief 
History of Seven 
Killings. This earlier 
novel is set ona 
sugar plantation at 
the end of the 18th century, where a 
slave woman called Lilith becomes 
involved with the ‘Night Women’, 
a group plotting revolt. Often 
unflinching in its descriptions of the 
violence and brutality of enslaved 
life, it is just as powerful as James’s 
later, prize-winning novel. 


The Long Song 
Andrea Levy (2010) 


At the prompting 

of her son, Thomas, 

a printer, an old 

Jamaican woman 

named July relates 

the story of her life, 

from her birth as a 

mixed race slave ona 
sugar plantation, via her experiences 
during black uprisings in the 1830s, 
to the abolition of slavery and 
beyond. Written with great energy, 
Levy’s novel, her follow-up to Small 
Island, creates an unforgettable 
portrait of Jamaican slave society 
with all its many cruelties and 
occasional moments of high farce. 
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Princesses 


St Elizabeth (right) 
and Margaret, 
©1937 


Sibling tensions 


A Tale of Two Sisters 
TV Yesterday Wednesday 15 August 


The series focusing on the differing 
relationships between sisters returns. 
The first of four shows charts the 
sometimes strained dealings between 
Queen Elizabeth II and Princess 
Margaret, lately dramatised in the first 
two series of The Crown on Netflix. 

The next two documentaries deal 
with Tudor history, represented by Anne 
and Mary Boleyn, respectively wife and 
lover of Henry VIII; and sisters 
separated by a religious divide, Henry’s 
daughters Queen Elizabeth I and 
Queen Mary I. The series concludes 
with the story of the Pankhursts — 
radicals whose ideological differences 
led to disagreement and rivalry. 


He 


Presenter Eleanor Rosamund 
Barraclough, with farmer Stuart Rose 


Tending the land 


On Your Farm 


RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for August 


Laxton in Nottinghamshire is the only 
village in England that still operates an 
open-field farming system, where fields 
are divided into strips that are tended in 
common by the villagers. It thus offers 
a glimpse into how agrarian life would 
have been lived in the medieval era, 
before the Enclosure Acts. 

However, the Crown Estate may sell 
the fields, meaning working land could 


oO 

: become a museum. Historian Dr 

| Eleanor Rosamund Barraclough of 

<x . . oe 

=| Durham University joins local farmers 

- to discuss their futures, as they meet for 

uw . . . 

6| their annual auction over rights to cut 
hay from the fields. 
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A king in exile 


Filmmaker Chris Durlacher tells us about a new 


documentary tracing the life of Maharajah Duleep Singh 


The Stolen Maharajah: 
Britain’s Indian Royal 
TV BBC Four Scheduled for August 


The life of Duleep Singh (1838-93) 

is a story of empire, power and, 
poignantly, a boy king far from home 
growing up to realise he’s lost touch 
with his roots. “It’s a universal tale about 
how an imbalance of power always 
corrupts human relationships,” says 
Chris Durlacher, director and producer 
of a new documentary about Singh. 

To understand this view, it helps to 
know that Singh lived out most of his 
life in exile in Britain. This followed his 
being deposed in the wake of the second 
Anglo-Sikh war (1848-49) and assigned 
a British official as a guardian. 

“What’s interesting about how 
Duleep Singh was, frankly, manipulated 
and controlled by the British empire, is 
how subtly this was done,” says 
Durlacher. “People didn’t bully him, 
didn’t threaten him, they were just 
incredibly nice to him — but the first 
thing all manipulative people know is 
how to be nice.” 

In England, where Singh was brought 
in 1854, this meant being befriended 
by Queen Victoria, receiving an 
allowance and living the life ofa 


“What's 
interesting is 
how subtly he 
was manipulated 
and controlled 
by the British” 


Duleep Singh, the last 
maharajah of the Sikh 
empire, is the subject of 
anew documentary 


Steet tema\ WO nent between the 1930s 


country gentleman. While Durlacher 
cautions against seeing this as “some 
great scheme” when it was more a case 
of “British imperial officials reacting to 
events”, Singh was turned into “a sort of 
poster child for the empire”. 

But as the documentary discovers, 
this arrangement didn’t end well. While 
Singh had money showered on him, it 
wasn’t enough to enable him to live as 
a king, which was what Victoria 
encouraged. Arguments over his 
finances were a presage to a more 
profound rebellion that in turn led to 
a reaction from the British. 

“The control became blatant,” says 
Durlacher. “They said, ‘You can’t go 
back to India.’ That made him more 
angry and more rebellious and that in 
turn made them more strict. So they got 
into this situation that was inevitably 
going to end awfully.” 

The Stolen Maharajah is part of the 
Big British Asian Summer season across 
the BBC. Look out also for APassageto 

Britain (BBC Two), a three-part series 
that takes passenger lists as a start- 
&) ing point for exploring the lives of 
‘those who came to the UK 
“SA from the Indian subconti- 


~ 
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and 1960. 
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Social climber 


Vanity Fair 
TVITV Scheduled for September 


It’s been adapted for the screen many 
times down the years, and it’s easy to 
see why film-makers so often revisit 
William Makepeace Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair. For a start, it takes well-aimed 
satirical swipes at people at all levels of 
early 19th-century society, and many of 
his barbs seem as relevant today as when 
the book was first serialised in 1847/48. 
Then there’s the novel’s best-loved 
character, anti-hero Becky Sharp: clever, 
calculating and manipulative, yet so 
full of life one can’t help but forgive her 


Urban stories 


Britain’s Most Historic Towns 
DVD (Spirit Entertainment, £19.99) 


In a show based on an elegantly 
simple idea, Dr Alice Roberts looks at 
the history of Britain by focusing on 
towns and cities that have become 
associated with different eras. 

In the first of six episodes, 
Roberts heads for Chester, a Roman 
fort that became a major settlement 
and may even, according to 
some interpretations, have 
been intended to bea 
Roman capital. After 
this, Roberts shows 
us Viking York, 
Norman 
Winchester, Tudor 
Norwich, Regency 
Cheltenham and 
Victorian Belfast. 


Dr Alice Roberts reveals how six towns and cities 
became associated with moments in time 


A new adaptation of Vanity Fair, William Makepeace Thackeray’s rollicking satire 
of life in Regency Britain, is set to light up TV screens this September 


many indiscretions. It’s no coincidence 
that Thackeray’s book shares its title 
with the never-ending carnival — 
representing humanity’s attachment to 
worldliness — in John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

This ITV/Amazon Prime co-produc- 
tion stars Olivia Cooke of Ready Player 
One as Sharp, on an odyssey set during 
the Napoleonic Wars, which takes her 
from poverty, via marriage and 
Waterloo, to the court of George IV. It 
also stars Johnny Flynn, Martin Clunes, 
Frances de la Tour, Tom Bateman and 
Suranne Jones, with Michael Palin as 
Thackeray himself. 


Along the way, there’s plenty of 
dressing up for living history-style 
segments, but the engaging Roberts 
has a more serious purpose too. 

As a longtime advocate of the 
importance of archaeological work, 
she has said about the series: “1 
wanted to find the hard, material 
evidence for the period and the 
physical mark it left on the town.” 
In Chester, for instance, Roberts is 
clearly bowled over to see the city’s 
amphitheatre, the largest that the 
Romans built in Britain. 
Throughout the series, 
a recurring theme is the 
idea that we would 
hardly recognise 
many familiar 
settlements were it 
not for the changes 
they went through 
at key moments in 
their history. 
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Sylvia Plath took her own life 


shortly after writing The Bell Jar 


Sylvia Plath’s only novel, the 
semi-autobiographical The Bell Jar 
(1963), is a study of mental illness 
and depression that’s also a key 
feminist text. Tragically, Plath took 
her own life a few weeks after it was 
published in the UK. LifeInside the 
Bell Jar (BBC Two, August) is one of 
several BBC arts documentaries 
scheduled to be shown this summer 
that also has much to say about 
social history. The documentary 
features the first-ever interview on 
camera with Frieda Hughes about 
her mother. 

Forthcoming episodes of Open 
Country (Radio 4) include one in 
which Helen Mark visits Purton 
Hulks ships’ graveyard (Thursday 
9 August), a remarkable collection 
of craft stranded on the foreshore. 
Also listen out for the continuing 
Natalie Haynes Stands Up for the 
Classics (Radio 4, Monday 13 
August) in which the comedian and 
writer reflects on what we can learn 
from figures who lived in the 
classical world. 

On PBS America, highlights 
include A Nation Soars (Tuesday 
4 September), which looks, from a 
Canadian perspective, at how 
aviation changed the course of the 
First World War. The series consists 
of three episodes, with the first 
dealing with the way aeroplanes 
enabled more accurate mapping of 
enemy positions. 

The continuing Hitler’s Circle 
of Evil (H2, Wednesday 15 August) 
is a docudrama that charts the rise 
of Nazism through the relationships 
between its central figures, and the 
ways in which they tried to outdo 
each other to win Hitler’s favour. 
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Elizabethans 


GREAT Fron THC MNES sea wan The Elizabethan period is considered a golden period 
Collectome od itien of English history, headed by Elizabeth I, the last of the 
hae Pee The Story of the Tudor line and a queen against all the odds. But the era 
we Elizab ethans . of exploration, entertainment and empire had a darker 
) Bl tates. i %) | ys side, where poverty, violence and persecution plagued 
<< \ or AT the lives of ordinary people. In this special edition of 
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BBC History Magazine, expert historians provide 
insights into the highs and lows of the Elizabethan era. 
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@ Fresh perspectives on Elizabeth I and her court 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 
Gay rights in 
19th-century Britain 


Charlotte Hodgman and Matt Cook explore 
Kingston Lacy, a magnificent Italian-style 
palazzo in Dorset whose wealthy owner 
was forced into exile for his homosexuality 


et in 8,500 acres of land, 

the Kingston Lacy estate 

remains an imposing 

statement of wealth and 

grandeur in the Dorset 

countryside. Over the course 
of more than 350 years, seven generations 
of the Bankes family left their mark on 
the huge estate, transforming it from the 
two-storey red brick country house of the 
mid-17th century to the enormous Italian 
palazzo-style building we see today. 
Stepping into the cool stone hall, Italian 
and classical influences are everywhere — 
from red granite tables boasting carved 
shells, lizards and fruits, to huge marble 
columns in a Greek style. 

Kingston Lacy owes its Italian grandeur 
to one owner in particular, William John 
Bankes, who inherited the house in 1834. 
The house became Bankes’ obsession and 
he soon set about remodelling it, employ- 
ing the services of fashionable architect 
Charles Barry, who clad the building’s 
exterior in Chilmark stone. 

Bankes was fascinated by the culture 
and history of Italy and ancient 
Greece, and took much ofhis 
architectural and decorative ah 
inspiration for Kingston Lacy “s) We 


7 


A watercolour miniature of 
William John Bankes by 
George Sanders, 1812 


from both, including the grand marble 
staircase, based on one he had seen at the 
Palazzo Ruspoliin Rome. In 1812, Bankes set 
off on a grand tour of Europe and north 
Africa. This took him to Alexandria where he 
developed a deep love for ancient Egyptian 
history. Throughout his travels, Bankes sent 
objects and artwork back to Kingston Lacy, 
including a huge granite obelisk discovered 
by Bankes himself on an island in the Nile in 
1815. The obelisk, which features the names 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, still stands on the 
southern lawn. 


Behind closed doors 

To the outside world, Bankes was the 
quintessential English gentleman: educated 
at Westminster and then moving on 

to Cambridge University where he made 
several high-ranking friends, including 
Lord Byron. 

A Tory MP for many years, he was celebrat- 
ed in society as a great explorer and collector. 
But behind his upstanding public persona, 
Bankes was living a secret life, one which saw 
him having sex with other men. Such 


behaviour could be punished with the pillory, 
imprisonment or (until 1861, if sodomy could 


be proven) death. 
“W hen studying queer history, it’s 


“ important to bear in mind that in the 18th 


and 19th centuries — when Bankes was 
alive —sexual relationships between 
men weren't understood in the 
same way as they are now. There 
was more of a tendency to think 
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Kingston Lacy, home to the 
Bankes family for more than 
350 years, was extensively 
remodelled and redecorated 
by William John Bankes, 
despite his 14 years in‘exile 
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Bankes’ pride and joy, the Spanish room at Kingston Lacy, showing the tooled leather 
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wall-covering that he sent home during his 14-year exile in continental Europe 


about sinful or illegal acts than a particular 
type of person likely to commit them,” says 
Matt Cook, professor of modern history at 
Birkbeck, University of London. “People 
might talk about Mollies or sodomites or 
suggestively about bachelors, artists or 
bohemians but not in a way that everyone 
understood. ‘Homosexual’ or ‘gay’ were 
identity categories that came later.” 

Bankes kept his sexual activities private, 
but in 1833 he was arrested on suspicion of 
“attempting to commit an unnatural 
offence” with a soldier in a urinal outside 
parliament. The case went to court where 
Bankes denied all charges and drew on his 
high-profile acquaintances to stand as 
character witnesses for him. The Duke of 
Wellington himself stood up for Bankes in 
court, declaring: “I should never had 
believed him guilty of the offence with 
which he is now charged; his pursuits and 
habits are honourable and manly.” 

After a 15-minute deliberation, the jury 
returned a verdict of ‘not guilty’, adding that 
“in their opinion, the defendants left the 
court without the slightest stain upon their 


characters”. But despite his acquittal, the 


damage to his reputation had been done and 


Bankes was forced to retire from public life, 
whereupon he devoted himself to trans- 
forming his beloved family home. 

“Bankes was almost undoubtedly guilty, 
but his class background and impressive 
acquaintances meant he was able to escape 
punishment on this occasion,” says Cook. 
“He may have been judged harshly ina 
moral sense by some, but his high social 
standing and reputation as a prolific 
collector and connoisseur — something that 
people at the time viewed favourably — 
partially insulated him. If he had been a 
working man, it’s fair to assume Bankes 
would have been dealt with more severely. 

“There was probably a lot of tacit knowl- 
edge in elite circles about the intimate and 
sexual relationships higher class men were 
involved in. Certainly it was not unusual for 
men to have extra- or non-marital sex with 
women and other men. If many felt a sense 


of immunity in such activity because of their 


class it nevertheless became hard to defend 
once it was public knowledge.” 


BETWEEN 1806 AND 1861, SOME 8,921 MEN 
WERE PROSECUTED FOR SODOMY - 404 WERE 
SENTENCED TO DEATH AND 56 WERE EXECUTED 


Bankes’ trial was by no means a foregone 
conclusion, though. The Buggery Act, passed 
by Henry VHI in 1533, had made sodomy 

a capital offence and, although it did not 
specifically target sex between men, the 
death penalty for the crime was still in place 
at the time of Bankes’ trial. In fact, between 
1806 and 1861, 8,921 men were prosecuted 
for sodomy — 404 of these were sentenced to 
death and 56 were executed. The last 
executions for the crime took place in 1835, 
just two years after Bankes’ trial. 


Intense male friendships 
“There was a definite shift in attitudes 
towards close male friendships in the 
Victorian period,” says Cook. “In the early— 
mid-19th century, the development 
of all-male environments such as public 
schools, universities and gentlemen’s clubs 
encouraged intense friendships between 
men. There was a romanticisation of male 
companionship as being the ultimate 
friendship — a belief that two men together 
could be, and achieve, more as friends than 
a man and a woman could. Intense friend- 
ships between middle-class women, too, 
were also encouraged on the grounds that 
they could provide a foretaste of marriage.” 

But by the end of the 19th century, the 
balance had tipped. Close male friendships 
began to be viewed with suspicion and 
anxiety. To the Victorian eye, homosociality 
could all too easily slip into homosexuality, 
so it was deemed necessary to police all-male 
environments carefully. This shift coincides 
with developments in sexology — the science 
of human sexual relationships and sexuality 
—and the subsequent pathologisation of 
same-sex friendships. 

Bankes fostered many close male friend- 
ships, both at school and then at university, 


Men drink port in a London club. Attitudes to 
male friendship shifted in the 19th century 
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but seems to have chosen to conduct his 
sexual affairs away from his private space 
at Kingston Lacy. Instead, he preferred the 
relative anonymity of London’s notorious 
cruising grounds. 

There were many localised subcultures 
available in the capital, including Molly 
Houses where mostly working-class 
homosexual men met. According to Cook, 
Bankes is unlikely to have visited such 
institutions. What we do know is that 
Bankes continued to have sex in public 
spaces with men — and often lower class men 
(even more of a transgression!). In 1841 he 
was arrested again, this time for “indecently 
exposing himself with a soldier of the Foot 
Guards in Green Park”. 

A no-doubt terrified Bankes initially gave 
a false name to the police and was indicted 
on five counts. Fearing the outcome of 
another trial, Bankes decided to flee the 
country, travelling first to France and then 
on to Italy. He was officially declared an 
outlaw, forbidden to return to England, but 
managed to sign the Kingston Lacy estate 
over to his brothers, George and Edward, 
to avoid it being forfeited to the crown. 


Life in exile 

Bankes settled mainly in Venice and from 
there devoted the next 14 years to remodel- 
ling and redecorating Kingston Lacy from 
afar, sending detailed letters to his sister, 
Anne, with instructions as to how certain 
artworks should be displayed. 

Among the pieces he sent back to Dorset 
during his exile were painted ceiling panels 
and leather wall-hangings bought from 
Renaissance palaces in Venice. These were 
hung in Bankes’ most prized space: the 
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Spanish room, which still houses his 
collection of 16th-century and 17th-century 
Spanish paintings. He put his artistic talents 
to good use, too, designing 12 door panels 
which illustrate the seasons. 

Crate upon crate of paintings, furniture, 
precious objects and sculptures arrived at 
Kingston Lacy during the 1840s and 1850s, 
all carefully arranged in the house as if their 
owner would return soon. The sad truth, 
however, is that Bankes probably only saw 
the fruits of his labour once before he died in 
1855. Terminally ill, he is believed to have 
slipped into the country through Poole in 
the year before his death, to see the house 
he loved so dearly one last time. In 1855, 
despite his remaining an outlaw until his 
death, Bankes’ body was smuggled into the 
country and interred in the family tomb in 
Wimborne Minster after a secret funeral. 

“Bankes was just one of many men 
throughout history who have been punished 
for engaging in same-sex relationships’, says 
Cook. “Although the death sentence for 
sodomy was abolished in 1861, men could 
still be imprisoned for sodomy or attempted 
sodomy and in 1885 an extra measure was 
introduced against all acts of gross inde- 
cency between men. Arrests of men now 
increased — most famously of Oscar Wilde, 
who was prosecuted under this new act.” 

Persecution of homosexual men contin- 
ued into the 20th century, peaking in the 
1950s when as many as 1,000 men were 
incarcerated every year in a police clamp- 
down on homosexuality. It wasn’t until 1967 
that the Sexual Offences Act was passed, 
partially decriminalising homosexual acts 
between two men over the age of 21. It was 
an important change but arrests and 
prosecutions of men for having consensual 
sex with each other continued after this date. 

In any case, these changes to the law came 
far too late for William Bankes. Despite his 
enviable society connections, he was forced 
to live out his life in exile, away from his 
beloved home, friends and family. His legacy 
is Kingston Lacy, which serves as a tribute to 
his passion for collecting and his determina- 
tion to create the house of his dreams. 

Matt Cook (left) is the author of 
Queer Domesticities: Homosexuality 
and Home Life in Twentieth-Century 
London (Palgrave, 2014). 

Words: Charlotte Hodgman 
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FOUR MORE 
PLACES TO EXPLORE 


1 Smallhythe Place 
KENT 

Where a creative ménage 
a trois resided 


This 16th-century farmhouse was home 
to Edy Craig — daughter of Victorian 
actor Ellen Terry — and her female 
partner Chris St John. From 1916, the 
relationship expanded to include artist 
Tony (Clare) Atwood, and at Smallhythe 
the three of them created a lively and 
pioneering place for women and the 
arts. On her mother’s death, Edy 
converted the barn into a theatre, 
which still exists. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/smallhythe-place 


2 Shibden Hall 
HALIFAX 
Home of ‘the first modern lesbian’ 


In the 19th century, Shibden Hall was 
home to entrepreneur and landowner 
Anne Lister — a woman often described 
as the first modern lesbian. Lister wrote 
about her many sexual affairs in a coded 
diary, redesigning the house and its 
surroundings to protect herself and her 
relationships from prying eyes. 
museums.calderdale.gov.uk/visit/ 
shibden-hall 


3 Walmer Castle 
KENT 
Where a scandal ensued 


Official residence of the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports since the 18th century, 
Walmer Castle was home to William 
Lygon, Earl of Beauchamp in the 1920s. 
A father of numerous children, 
Beauchamp reportedly held lavish 
homosexual parties at the castle and 
was forced into exile abroad to escape 
arrest. He helped inspire Brideshead 
Revisited by Evelyn Waugh. 
english-heritage.org.uk/visit/places/ 
walmer-castle-and-gardens 


4 Apethorpe Palace 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Where a king entertained 


This 15th-century house was frequently 
visited by James VI and | who, in 1614, 
is said to have met his favourite, George 
Villiers, later 1st Duke of Buckingham, 
there. Restoration work at the house 
undertaken between 2004 and 2008 
unearthed a secret passage between 
the two men’s bedchambers. 
english-heritage.org.uk/visit/places/ 
apethorpe-palace 
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Out & about 


FIVE THINGS TO DO IN SEPTEMBER 


Postwar regeneration 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


ooe 
Renewal: Life After the First HISTORY 
World War in Photographs tae 
IWM London CHOICE 
21 September-31 March 2019 
@ 020 7416 5000 
@ iwm.org.uk 


he years that followed the end of the First World War 
saw regeneration and rebuilding on an unprecedented 
scale. This month, IWM London will chart how a new 
world emerged from devastation and loss, highlighting the 
ways in which lives, landscapes and national identities 
recovered, evolved and even prospered in the aftermath 
of the conflict. 

The exhibition explores the initial feeling of optimism 
that flourished in the wake of the conflict, and the harsh 
realities of living in the postwar Europe that emerged over 
time, with displacement, demobilisation and social change. 

More than 130 black and white photographs will be on 
show, along with documents and objects sourced from the 
IWM’s collections. Among them are images of refugees 
returning to their ruined homes, of armistice celebrations, 
of innovations in medicine and plastic surgery, and of 
destroyed French villages that were never rebuilt. 

This month, [WM London also launches a new multi- 
screen installation: African Soldier, part of its ‘Making a New 
World’ season. Opening on 21 September, this work by artist 
John Akomfrah combines a sound score, historic footage and 
newly created film to commemorate the African soldiers 
who fought, served and died during the First World War. 
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EXHIBITION EVENT 
I Object: Ian Hislop’s Battle of Prestonpans 
Search for Dissent Re-enactment 

British Museum, London Weekend 

6 September- Greenhills, Prestonpans, 
20 January 2019 East Lothian 

@ 020 7323 8000 15-16 September 


@ eastlothianbattles.com/ 
ppans-2018 


®@ britishmuseum.org 


Private Eye editor lan 
Hislop has selected a 
number of objects 
from British Museum 
collections that explore the 
idea of dissent, subversion 
and satire. Among the 
items on show are satirical 
Turkish shadow puppets, 
graffiti on a Babylonian } ‘ 
brick, and the papier-maché 
skeleton of a corrupt factory 

owner created for Mexico’s 

Day of the Dead festival. 


The dramatic events of the 


which the army of George II 
faced that of Charles Edward 
Stuart (‘Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’) of Scotland, will be 
brought to life by re-enactors 
this month. Hosted by the 
Scottish Battlefields Trust, 
the weekend event will also 
feature living history camps, 
history talks and stalls. 


A papier-maché skeleton of a 
factory owner, Mexico, 1980s 
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Patients are taught to use their new artificial limbs, c1915-20. The 


First World War was a catalyst for great advances in prosthetics 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


King Coal: The Life 
and Legacy of South 
Tyneside’s Coal 
Mining Communities 
South Shields Museum 

& Art Gallery 

Until 29 September 

@ 0191 211 5599 


@ southshieldsmuseum.org.uk 


Marking 50 years since the 
closure of Whitburn Colliery 
and 25 years since Westoe 
Colliery shut, this exhibition 
celebrates South Tyneside’s 
rich mining heritage. Featuring 
paintings by former miner- 
turned-artist Bob Olley, the 
exhibition explores the impact 
of mining on communities 

— from accidents to family life. 
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EVENT 


Gloucester History 
Festival 

Various locations, 
Gloucester 

1-16 September 

@ 01452 396572 


@ gloucesterhistoryfestival.co.uk 


Historians and authors gather 
in Gloucester this month 

for the city’s annual two- 
week history festival. The 
programme includes talks by 
BBC Radio 4’s Jenni Murray, 
Harriet Harman, David 
Olusoga, Peter Frankopan 
and Janina Ramirez. This year 
the festival is also marking 
several anniversaries, 
including 1,100 years since 
the death of Anglo-Saxon 
warrior queen /Fthelfleed. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


arrived in Syracuse feeling 
besieged. There is nothing 
remarkable in this. This 
ancient limestone city, 
jutting with almost 
indecent beauty into the Ionian 
Sea, has been the downfall of 
many. The flower of the 
Athenian army was crushed here 
in the fifth century BC. The great 
Greek scientist Archimedes met 
his end here, at the point ofa 
Roman sword, in the third. So 
too did the Byzantines in the 
ninth century... the list goes on. 
Admittedly, my struggle was 
not so dramatic. I was not 
contending with the might of the 
Roman army but merely with 
hordes of people. I was in 
Syracuse as a teacher on a school 
classics trip and, as we marched 
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Syracuse, Sicily 


by Catherine Nixey 


groups of students through 
various Italian beauty spots, 
we found ourselves in the 
midst of crowds. 

As we approached Syracuse 
on that hot July evening, 
murmurations of starlings 
swirled in a deepening blue sky. 
Then, just as we got off the 
coach, one particular bird sent a 
sign. This sign fell, and landed 
with unerring aim on the hand 


of a pupil. The omens seemed ill. 


Still, Sicily provides good 
precedent for ignoring augury. 
Before one third-century BC 
battle, the consul Publius 
Claudius Pulcher, according to 
custom, had sacred chickens 
released from their cages. The 
birds had refused to eat —a 
terrible sign that alarmed 


The latest in our historical holiday series 
sees Catherine discover the timeless 
beauty of Sicily’s ancient heart 


everyone except Claudius. “They 
can drink, since they don’t wish 
to eat,” he said, before throwing 
the birds into the sea and sailing 
into battle. We too pressed on. 
And unlike Claudius, who 

lost his fight, my persistence 

was rewarded. 

When we entered Ortygia, the 
small island at the ancient heart 
of Syracuse, I fell in love. Home 
to the Corinthians who settled 
on the island in 733 BC, 
Ortygia’s great piazzas and 
churches and vaulted courtyards 
are astonishing. I was amazed at 
how untouched it felt, 
surrounded by bunker-like sea 
walls, in turn hemmed by the 
sea. These barriers once 
protected Ortygia from en- 
croaching enemies; in modern 
times, they have protected it 
from encroaching supermarket 
car parks. 

In so much of Italy the past 
feels untouched by modernity. 
But in Sicily there is a little more 
past than usual. In the fifth 
century BC, when Rome was just 


__ getting going, the territory of 


The ancient ruins of the Temple of Apollo, on the tiny island of 
Ortygia, date from the sixth century BC 


Syracuse was already one of the 
most important in the western 
world, with a population then 
numbering almost a quarter of 
a million people. 

Evidence of this antiquity is 
everywhere. In the great Piazza 
Duomo stands Syracuse’s 


cathedral. At first sight it looks 
like a perfect example of Sicilian 
baroque architecture. Look 
closer and you see massive 
columns poking, as though 
half-submerged, through its 
exterior wall. This was a temple 
of Athena until a Sicilian bishop 
built a cathedral over it in the 
seventh century. 

To the north of Ortygia is the 
city’s ancient Greek theatre, still 
in use today. Sit on its baking 
stone steps, and you will see a 
similar view to the one the 
audience would have seen while 
watching the premier of an 
Aeschylus play here in the fifth 
century BC. Behind the theatre, 
lies the vast quarry from which 
Syracuse was cut; the chisel 
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marks of Greek slaves still visible 


on the limestone. It’s said that if 
Syracuse were placed back into 
the quarry, like a cut biscuit 
popped back into rolled pastry, it 
would fit perfectly. 

Today the quarry is covered in 
orange and lemon groves but its 
wealth of caves were used to 
imprison soldiers captured after 
the failed Athenian military 
expedition of 415—413 BC, 
during the Peloponnesian War. 
One of the most impressive of 
these caves is the 23 metre-high 


Been there... 

Have you visited Syracuse? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


VW twitter.com/historyextra 
Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


LOrecchio di Dionisio (the Ear 
of Dionysius). According to one 
legend, King Dionysius I of 
Syracuse used the cave’s 
impressive acoustics to 
eavesdrop on the secret plans 
of the political prisoners he 
held in there. 

This, then, is a city that 
bewitches. And it always has 
done. Plutarch records that, 
before the Roman general 
Marcellus sacked Syracuse in 
that third century BC siege, he 


“wept much in commiseration of 


its impending fate”. Though, 
being a good Roman, he still did 
sack it. Some good came of that. 
It is said that the Greek statues 
Marcellus plundered from 
Syracuse were so wonderful 


that they taught Rome, for the 
first time, to understand the 
beauty of art. I can see how they 
felt because, on that trip, 
Syracuse taught me to 
understand the beauty of 

Sicily. Not to mention of Sicilian 
ice cream. BJ 


Catherine Nixey is a historian 

and writer. Her most recent book is 
The Darkening Age: The Christian 
Destruction of the Classical World 
(Macmillan, 2018) 


Read more of Catherine’s 
experiences in Sicily at 
historyextra.com/syracuse 


Nextmonth: Nigel Jones 
pays a visit to Vienna 


ADVICE FOR 


TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 

Late spring, when Syracuse’s 
ancient Greek theatre hosts 
the annual festival of Greek 
theatre. Avoid high summer 
when the city’s stone streets 
warm up like an oven and its 
archaeological sites are too 
hot for anyone except the 
tortoises that trundle about 
the ruins. 


GETTING THERE 

The closest airport is Catania 
around 45 miles away — an 
hour’s drive — along coastal 
motorways. And if you fly 
into Catania you get a 
splendid view of Mount Etna, 
which looms over the airport. 


WHAT TO TAKE 

As boring and un-ltalian as 
it sounds, sensible shoes. 
Those flagstone piazzas and 
marble church steps may be 
breathtakingly beautiful but 
they are also very slippery. 
Also take with you a good 
translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives. The biographer’s style 
lies somewhere between 
that of Herodotus and Hello! 
magazine, and his book is 
stuffed full of vivid 
descriptions of the history 
of Syracuse. 
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WHAT TO BRING 
BACK 

Sicily’s specialities don’t 
travel especially well. Its 
mouth-watering ice creams, 
perhaps its greatest draw, 
are unlikely to prosper in a 
suitcase. Still, Sicilian wine 
will survive any trip, as will its 
bitter liqueur, Amaro Averna. 


Syracuse 
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VICTORIAN DISCOVERY 


Learn and uncover this fascinating era with a selection of 
Victorian museums, properties and destinations. 


Westonbirt House and Gardens 


Westonbirt House and Gardens, described by Country Life Magazine as 
“the finest ensemble of Victorian architecture, landscape and gardens in 
the Cotswolds” are a Grade | listed site of national importance. Gardens 
are open to the public Mon - Thurs 2-5pm, from April to October, entry 
£5. House visits on various open days or by appointment. 


01666 881373 | holfordtrust.com 


Florence Nightingale Museum 


Spanish Flu: nursing during history's deadliest pandemic. Inspired by 
Florence Nightingale’s work, women wanted to serve their country 
during WW1. But nothing could have prepared them for the terror of 
Spanish Flu at the end of 1918. Discover the horrors of this deadly 
disease and find out whether it could happen again. 


020 7188 4400 | florence-nightingale.co.uk 


D.H. Lawrence Birthplace Museum 


Son of an Eastwood miner, D.H. Lawrence was a novelist, playwright, 
poet and artist, achieving notoriety through his scandalous novel Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. Visit this authentically restored Victorian miner's 
home, the birthplace of this controversial author and gain insight into 
his early years, as well as Lawrence famiily life. 


0115 917 3824 | dhlawrence@lleisure.co.uk 


Farringford - The Home of Tennyson 


The iconic home of the renowned Victorian poet laureate, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, Farringford has been recently restored to its original 
splendour. Tennyson's home on the Isle of Wight offers a rare insight 
into the poet’s life, works and family through its unique collection of 
artefacts and detailed guided tours. 


01983 752500 | farringford.co.uk 


Watts Gallery - Artists' Village 

Engage with history at Watts Studios, explore a permanent collection of 
Victorian paintings and sculpture in Watts Gallery, discover something new 
in James Henry Pullen: Inmate - Inventor - Genius, and visit the stunning 


De Morgan Collection. Enjoy a quiet moment at Watts Chapel — a Grade | 
listed Arts & Crafts building — then explore the woodlands and grounds. 


Guildford, Surrey | wattsgallery.org.uk 


Kilthope Museum 


Explore the world of a Victorian lead miner in beautiful Upper 
Weardale. Experience life as a washer boy; search for semi-precious 
minerals amongst the silt. See the working machinery in the Jigger 
House, magnificent collections of minerals and spar boxes; and visit 
the cosy café for a cuppa. 


01388 537 505 | killhope.org.uk 
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TO VISIT 


With so much history to choose from, it’s a great time to get out there and visit 
the country’s castles. Discover historic ruins, enjoy a special event or spend the 
day conquering some of these fortresses. 


Picton Castle 


Surrounded by a spectacular 40 acre RHS Partner Garden, Picton Castle 
originated in the 13th century, with a splendid Georgian wing added 

in the 1790s. A treasured family home for over 700 years, the elegant 
rooms feature magnificent fireplaces and fine works of art, including the 
controversial ‘Picton Renoir’. Email info@pictoncastle.co.uk for information. 


) pictoncastle.co.uk // 01437 751326 


Highcliffe Castle 


Highcliffe Castle was built in the 1830s by Lord Stuart de Rothesay; 


during its history the castle was devastated by two fires in the 1960s. 


In the 1990s the castle embarked on a 10 phase restoration plan.We 
are currently up to phase 7, which is being funded by the Heritage 
Lottery Fund. 


highcliffecastle.co.uk // 01425 278807 


Leeds Castle 


The 12th -century Leeds Castle in Kent is set within 500 acres of beautiful 
parkland. Originally a Norman stronghold, it was the private property of 
six medieval queens, a palace used by Henry Vill and an elegant early 
20th -century retreat. With daily events and attractions, it’s not just the 
glorious history of Leeds Castle that brings visitors back again and again. 


leeds-castle.com // 01622 765 400 


Arundel Castle 


Steeped in 1,000 years of history, Arundel Castle offers a full day out with 
guided and free-flow tours of the finely preserved castle rooms including 
the Baron’s Hall, 14th -century Catholic Fitzalan Chapel, Regency Library 
and Victorian bedrooms, alongside opportunities to ascend the Norman 
Motte and Keep and enjoy The Collector Earl’s Garden. 


| arundelcastle.org // 01903 882 173 


National Trust images/John Millar 


Bodiam Castle 


One of Britain’s most perfectly picturesque castles, a place to let 
your imagination run free. Enough of the ruined interior survives for 
you to be able to imagine the medieval life of this 1385 storybook 
castle. Explore nooks and crannies, climb spiral staircases and walk 
battlements where knights once roamed. 


www.nationaltrust.org.uk/bodiam-castle // 01580 830196 


Cawdor Castle 


A romantic fairy-tale castle that has been the home of the Thanes of 
Cawdor since 1370. Cawdor boasts two 16th and 17th -century walled 
gardens and a more recent wild garden surrounded by the magnificent 
Cawdor Big Wood. Enjoy three intriguing gift shops, 9-hole golf 
course, a delightful cafe, and coffee house. 


cawdorcastle.com // 01667 404 401 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Autumn Heritage Collection 


1. BENTLEY PRIORY MUSEUM 


Join us in commemorating Battle of Britain 
day on the 15th September 2018 with 
interactive activities, historical stalls and 
pop-up talks throughout the day. Pre-booked 
tickets required, available from 23rd July. 


bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk | 020 8950 5526 


5. DERBY MUSEUMS 


Visit our beautiful World Cultures gallery, 
featuring over 1400 objects. Co-produced 
with thousands of people, this vibrant space 
is designed to encourage interesting 
encounters and new perspectives. 


derbymuseums.org | 01332 641 901 


9. BAMBURGH CASTLE 


A stunning coastal fortress at the heart of an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Explore 
fourteen rooms, The Aviation Artefacts 
Museum, archaeology, cafeteria, grounds and 
battlements. Discover an amazing eclectic 
collection of 3500 items. 


bamburghcastle.com | 01668 214 515 


2. READING ABBEY QUARTER 


Visit Reading Museum to discover the 
story of Reading Abbey and then explore 
the Abbey Ruins to uncover its 900 year 
history. Visit our website to see our 
exciting events programme. 


readingabbeyquarter.org.uk | 0118 937 3400 


6. ANAESTHESIA 

HERITAGE CENTRE 

A unique medical science museum devoted to 
the history of anaesthesia, resuscitation and pain 
relief. The current exhibition ‘Brave Faces’ shows 
how the innovations of Ivan Magill and Stanley 
Rowbotham revolutionised facial surgery. 


heritage@aagbi.org | 02076 311 650 


10. CANTERBURY TALES 


Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer's 
tales are brought vividly to life. 


info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 


3. NATIONAL TRUST 

CALKE ABBEY 

Plenty of stories await at Calke Abbey — the 
country house in decline. In a new Stableyard 
exhibition, discover the story of Squirt, Calke's 
famous stallion, whose descendants produced 
some of history's most celebrated racehorses. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/calke | 01332 863822 


7. DE HAVILLAND MUSEUM 


The UK’s oldest aviation museum, 
dedicated to the preservation and 
restoration of the de Havilland heritage.We 
are a working museum where you can get 
close up and into many of our exhibits. 


dehavillandmuseum.co.uk | 01727 826 400 


11. ARBEIA, SOUTH SHIELDS 
ROMAN FORT 

A World Heritage Site, Arbeia has the finest 
Roman full scale reconstructions in the UK 
with significant artefacts from Roman 
Britain including the Regina Tombstone. 


arbeiaromanfort.org.uk | 01912 771 410 


4. LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
FREEMASONRY 


Discover three centuries of English 
freemasonry in a unique museum situated 
in one of London's most spectacular Art 
Deco buildings. 


www.freemasonry.london.museum 


8. FROGMORE MILL, 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 


Learn about the history of paper, make 
your own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s 
oldest mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234 600 


12. NEWCASTLE CASTLE 

Steeped in history, this imposing medieval 
fortress is a rugged reminder of Northern 
England's past. Take a journey through the 
gateway to Old Newcastle and get to know the 
story of where Newcastle began. 


newcastlecastle.co.uk | 0191 230 6300 


EXHIBITIONS GENEALOGY 


ANCESTORS «; 


Discover Your Ancestors 


Let our professional 
genealogists trace your 
family history nationally 
and internationally 


Oe sabes 

Ss of Physicians 
‘This vexed question’ IAN EDWARDS 
500 vears of women in medicine 


19 Sept 2018 — 18 Jan 2019 rei:01423 500442 


for sales/enquiries or FREE brochure call - 01423 500442 
www.iansbespokefurniture.co.uk 


Money back guarantee 


For the best, most 
economical services 
write to: 
Ancestorsgenealogy.co.uk 
11 Crosbie Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham 


B17 9BG 
(BHM) 


0121 2464260 Kt) 


An exhibition revealing the stories of famous 
and previously hidden medical women 
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NEXT MONTH 


OCTOBER ISSUE ON SALE 6 SEPTEMBER 2018 


Lauren Mackay examines the role of Anne’s 
father in the Boleyns’ spectacular rise 


Munich crisis 


Robert Crowcroft looks 


at how appeasement 
played out back home 
in Britain 


Roman women 


Guy de la Bedoyére on the 
women who dominated 


imperial Rome 


Cairo’s secrets 
Michael Scott reveals 
the surprising early 
history of the 
Egyptian capital 
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QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


. IOS 
Try your hand at this oo 1, 
: j j ONLINE 7? 
month's history quiz Coe a 
historyextra.com $ 
1. Which English writer quiz 
fought in the Duke of I 
Monmouth’s army at the Taw 
battle of Sedgemoor? 


2. Why did King 

James VI &1 (left) 

encourage the 
plantation of 
thousands of 
mulberry trees 
in England? 


3.Who was 

the first British 
performer to top the 
US charts? 


4. What was the famously well-to-do 
601 Squadron of Britain’s Auxiliary 
Air Force popularly known as 
during the Battle of Britain? 


5. How did William Davison incur the 
wrath of Queen Elizabeth in 1587? 


6. What is the name of the dog 
(below) and what is it doing? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Daniel Defoe. 

2. He was hoping to promote an English 

silk industry. 

3. Vera Lynn (with ‘Auf Wiederseh’n Sweetheart’ 
in 1952). 

4. The Millionaires’ Squadron. 

5. He expedited the execution of Mary, Queen 

of Scots. 

6. Caesar, walking in the funeral procession of its 
master, King Edward VII. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Do we have any idea how many people 
survived after being infected with the plague 
during medieval epidemics? 


Peter Marchant, Aberdeenshire 


The short answer is: no. But we do 

know from contemporary sources 
that, during the Black Death and later 
epidemics, some people did recover 
without receiving effective treatment 
after contracting bubonic plague. 

It is also very difficult to determine 
how many of those infected during 
20th-century outbreaks spontaneously 
recovered, though estimates range from 
15 to 30 per cent. This uncertainty is 
partly because samples of untreated 
survivors from recent plagues are very 
small — almost all were given antibiotics 
that quickly cured those infected. 

The study of plague and its dissemi- 
nation and impact in history is challeng- 
ing, involving lots of complex issues. For 
example, we now know that there have 
been various strains of the bacterium 


Yersinia pestis, the causative agent of 
plague. The spread and impact of 
individual epidemics would also have 
been affected by a wide range of factors, 
including the mobility and density of 
rodent populations, climate and the 
relative immunity of humans. 

The plague manifests itself in 
pneumonic and septicaemic forms that 
are even more lethal than bubonic 
plague. Both of these variants were 
evident during the Black Death, 
although generally of far less signifi- 
cance than the bubonic form. It is likely 
that scarcely anyone who contracted 
pneumonic or septicaemic plague before 
the discovery of antibiotics survived. 


Professor John Hatcher is the author of The 
Black Death: An Intimate History (Orion, 2008) 
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Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a sweet German honey cake 
with a sting in the tale... 


Bienenstich (bee sting) 


The origin of this German 
cake’s name is debated: 
some say bees stung its 
creator; others claim it 
recalls a group of 15th- 
century bakers who threw 
beehives at invaders. 


INGREDIENTS 

250g plain flour 

1% tsp dried yeast 

Pinch of salt 

2 large eggs 

100ml whole milk 

50m! honey 

¥ tsp vanilla-bean paste 
65g unsalted butter, 
slightly soft 


For the creme patissiére: 
3 egg yolks 

35ml honey 

10g plain flour 

10g cornflour 

200m! whole milk 

50ml single cream 

¥% tsp vanilla-bean paste 
Icing sugar for dusting 


For the topping: 
100g butter 

100g caster sugar 
50g honey 

75g single cream 
100g flaked almonds 


METHOD 
Add cake ingredients to a 
bowl, mix thoroughly, cover 


with clingfilm and leave to 
rise for an hour. 

For the creme, whisk egg 
yolks and honey in a bowl 
until frothy. Add flour and 
cornflour; mix again. Heat 
cream, milk and vanilla- 
bean paste in a saucepan 
until simmering. Add two 
ladles of the heated milk mix 
to the eggs and whisk. Pour 
egg mixture into the pan 
and heat for two minutes, 
whisking continuously. 
Once thickened, turn into a 
chilled bowl, dust with icing 
sugar and refrigerate. 

Pour cake mixture into 
a greased, paper-lined 
8-inch square cake tin. 
Leave for 30 minutes. 

Add topping ingredients 
except almonds to a pan, 
heat till caramelised, add 
almonds and stir. Spread 
over the cake dough. 

Bake at 180°C for 30 
minutes. Divide into 
rectangles, slice and fill 
with the creme patissiére. 


VERDICT 
“Deliciously moreish!” 


Difficulty: 4/10 
Time: 2 hours 


Recipe from Country 
Life Magazine 
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The National Archives records 


office at Kew, south-west London, 


holds government documents 


@ How does the Official Secrets 
Act relate to the 30-,50- and 
100-year rules for public records? 


Adam Berry, Gibraltar 


/\ Among his other 
—\ achievements, Winston 
Churchill was a key figure in 
the creation of the Official 
Secrets Act 1911. Though this 
was not the first such act, it 
was notable because it 
introduced a single-sided piece 
of paper that those privy to 
‘Official Secrets’ were required 
to sign. Breaking the act was 
(and still is) punishable by law. 
Access to other records not 
covered by the Official Secrets 
Act is also restricted. It wasn’t 
until the Public Records 
Act 1958 that government 
documents, sensitive at the 
time of their drafting, were 
allowed to be downgraded 
and released into the public 
domain. This act set out how 
long documents were to be 
retained before transferral to 
the Public Record Office (now 
part of the National Archives). 
Unless they were especially 
sensitive, records were to be 
transferred 30 years after 
their creation, and opened 
to the public after 50 years. 


A 1967 amendment changed 
the opening point from 50 
to 30 years, meaning that the 
records would be available 
immediately upon their 
transfer. In 2010, the 30- 
year rule became a 20-year 
rule. In addition, the 2000 
Freedom of Information 
Act enables members of the 
public to request documents 
from specific government 
departments (though not all) 
after a shorter period of time 
since the date of their creation. 
Some records belong to a 
special category to which the 
100-year rule applies. Though 
odd files might be subject to 
indefinite periods of closure, 
only those containing personal 
information — such as military 
and census records — are closed 
for a standard 100 years. The 
reason for this is simple: 100 
years is the assumed length of 
a person’s life. 


Professor Michael § Goodman, 
Department of War Studies, 
King’s College London 
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Who was this 


Scottish missionary 


PRIZE CROSSWORD 
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Across 


! 
8 A Cold War episode of 
1948-49 initiated by the 
Soviets occupying East ' 
Germany (6,8) ' 
9 Eastern European city that 
became the first Rus’ capitalin 5 
the mid-ninth century (4) 
10 Ancient Greek writer , 
renowned for his fables (5) ' 
11 One of the great Chinese 
dynasties, lasting from the ' 
seventh to tenth centuries AD (4) * 
12 Writer and broadcaster 
Marghanita and political ' 
scientist Harold were members — 
of this Anglo-Jewish family (5) sy 
13 Richard __, Industrial ' 
reformer whose campaigning 
helped prompt the ‘Ten Hours ' 
Act’ of 1847 (7) 
14 Term, named after a biblical , 
character, applied to the selling ' 
of holy orders by the church (6) 
16 Irish playwright renowned ! 
for his early 20th-century 
tragicomedies setinthe slums —, 
of Dublin (6) » 
20 All that is left of this 12th- 
century Cumbrian priory is a church, 
saved after Henry VIII’s dissolution 
of the monasteries (7) 
22 __-on-Don, city in south-west 
Russia where, in August 1942, the 
Nazis massacred around 27,000 
residents, mostly Jews (6) 
24 Crimean battle of September 
1854 from which the defeated 
Russians managed to retreat 
to Sebastopol (4) 
25 The first process enabling this 
item’s cheap mass production was 
developed by Henry Bessemer in 
1856 (5) 
26 Bartholomew __ (anglicised), 
the first navigator known to have 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1488 (4) 
27 A 13-year period in US history, 


to Nigeria? 
(see 4 down) 


duke whose sister married Henry VIII 
of England (6) 

3 Military action — for example, Nazi 
Germany’s ‘Operation Weserubung’ 
of April-June 1940 (8) 

4Mary ___, Scottish missionary to 
Nigeria, who gained the respect of 
the local people and helped to stop 
the practice of killing twins (7) 

5 JohnT____, schoolteacher who, 
found guilty in America’s notorious 
1925 ‘Monkey Trial’, was fined $100 
for teaching human evolution (6) 

6 Elegant shopping area of 
Tunbridge Wells, named after the 
material with which it was paved 

in 1700 (8) 

7 Edward ___, who devised the first 
successful vaccine and pioneered 
the science of immunology (6) 


a CREAR EERE 


19 Freedom fighter Ahmed Ben Bella 
became the first president of this 
country in 1963, after independence 
from France in 1962 (7) 

20 In Islamic history, the leader of a 


Muslim state, Abu Bakr being the first (6) 


21 The use of tesserae by the ancient 
Greeks elevated this art of surface 
decoration (6) 

23 An old form of transport requiring 
two ‘chairmen’ (5) 
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Battles that 
Changed History 


This richly illustrated book takes 
readers on an epic journey 
through more than 3,000 years 
of history, exploring key clashes 
ranging from battles of the 
ancient world to the global 
conflicts of the 20th century. 
Reproductions of military maps, 
paintings, artefacts and 
photographs add fascinating 
detail to accounts of more than 
90 of the most important battles, 
including Marathon, Agincourt, 
Gettysburg and Stalingrad. 


Published by DK 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, September 2018 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
september2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 
on 5 September 2018. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
November 2018 issue. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by the terms and conditions 
shown in full in the box below. Immediate Media 
Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine) will 
use personal details in accordance with the 
Immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

Immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
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BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
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newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
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handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 
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15 Sixteenth-century Flemish 
cartographer who introduced the 
term ‘atlas’ (8) 

17 An eastern European script 
named in honour of two Byzantine 
missionary brothers, St Cyril and 

St Methodius (8) 

18 English military units raised from 
volunteers who were farm-owners (8) 


noted for the rise of gangsters such 
as Al Capone (11,3) 


Down 


1 Fifth-century BC 
politician who played 
a major role in the 
development of the 
Athenian empire (8) 
2 German town near 


on 


the Dutch border, a sical i 
family seat of the first president? 


(see 19 down) 
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“I was inspired by someone 
who was not only a musician 
but was brave enough to 
present their life in evolution 
through music” 


Musician Courtney Pine 
chooses jazz legend 


Miles Davis 


1926-1991 


iles Davis was an American jazz trumpeter, bandlead- 

er and composer. He adopted a variety of musical 

styles that kept him at the forefront of the jazz world 

through his career, but is best known for Kind of Blue 
(1959), which remains the biggest-selling jazz album of all time. 
He was buried in New York with one of his trumpets. 


When did you first hear about Miles Davis? 

In the late 1970s, when I was in my teens. I had no real idea what 
jazz music was — I was more into reggae at the time — but I just 
liked the idea of it. It didn’t seem to matter what instrument you 
played, your background or what kind of school you went to, you 
were able to speak with this very human form of expression. 

I was just beginning to explore being a musician myself, and 

the more I read about this thing called jazz, the more intrigued 

I became by it — and by Miles Davis, because he seemed so central 
to the story. 


What kind of person was he? 

Unlike a lot of jazz musicians, Miles came from a comfortable 
middle-class background. He was schooled on classical music, 

like me. But Charlie Parker [the jazz saxophonist] breezed through 
town one night, and that was it — Miles decided he wanted to be a 
jazz musician. He went to study at the Institute of Musical Art (later 
renamed the Juilliard School) in New York, but spent much of his 
time there at jazz sessions, where he did most of his musical 
discovery. He was intrigued by this form of music that was about 
instant creation and invention, and that fuelled his creativity. 


What made him a hero? 

He put his trumpet where his mouth was — he didn’t want to chat, 
he wanted to make music. In terms of musical innovation, he was 
able to see the bigger picture as a musician and band leader. He 
looked at jazz orchestrally and fused jazz with classical and 
elements of modern-day music. He also gave his music space to 
breathe. He remained adventurous right to the end — his last 
album, Doo-Bop, (1992), released posthumously, was recorded 
with a hip-hop producer. 


Jazz trumpeter and 
composer Miles 
Davis, shown here in 
1969, was central to 
the story of jazz 


What was Davis’s finest hour? 

The album Amandla (1989), which he made with a young producer, 

Marcus Miller, and released quite late in his career. He embraced 

modern-day sounds — the sort of music that I was hearing at raves 
—and once again created music that had never been heard before. 
Amandla was an album that spoke to my generation. I think a lot of 
his later music is just as good as his earlier work. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
Yes. He took drugs, as anyone who’s seen the biopic Miles Ahead 
(2015) will know, but that was really only five minutes in the life of 
Miles Davis. Taken in totality, the good outweighed the bad. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
I was inspired by someone who was not only a musician but was 
brave enough to present their life in evolution through music. 
Similarly, I’m always looking to the future — I don’t want to be 
playing the same music that I played in 1987. My life’s changed and 
I want my music to change. Miles showed me that was possible. 


What do you think he would make of today’s jazz scene? 
I think he’d love it, particularly the UK jazz scene, because so 
many of today’s musicians are still willing to take chances. 


If you could meet Davis, what would you ask him? 

I very nearly met Miles once: he and his band walked past me in 

a hotel lobby, but that was the closest I ever got. If we’d had the 
chance to talk, ’'d have asked him how he came to be so brave. 
Courtney Pine was talking to York Membery 

Courtney Pine is one of Britain’s leading jazz musicians. His latest album, 
Black Notes from the Deep, is out now. He is touring the album until 
December (courtney-pine.com) 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN ne 
> Hear Adrian Utley discuss Miles Davis on Radio 4’s_ “(°° 4) 
Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/b09z4k9z 
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WILL FOR 


" FREE 


Dit MACMILLAN ry ; 
THIS AUGUST 


Do something amazing. 
Help protect life after life. 


This August, take advantage of Macmillan’s Free Wills Month to make a 
difference to the people and causes that are important to you. 


When you write or update your will through our service, there’s no obligation to 
leave us a gift, but we’d love it if you’d do what you can to support Macmillan. 
A gift in your will can make the biggest personal difference for someone trying 
to find the strength to protect the precious everyday moments they value in life. 
We're here to support them to live life as fully as they can through cancer, but 
we wouldn’t be able to do it without your help. 


To find out more about our limited-time offer and how easy making a 
will is, simply call our team on 0800 804 8499 for a free chat or visit 
www.macmillan.org.uk — which also lists our terms and conditions. 
Offer ends 31 August 2018. 


MACMILLAN 


Macmillan Cancer Support, registered charity in England and Wales (261017), 
Scotland (SC039907) and the Isle of Man (604). Also operating in Northern Ireland. CANCER SUPPORT 
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